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THE PEATE OF HIS’ MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 


N behalf of those who are responsible for Tue Con- 

TEMPORARY Review and of those who contribute to 

its pages, we desire to express the deep grief which we 
share with all our fellow-subjects at the passing of our greatly 
beloved King, George V. 

The twenty-five years of His Majesty’s reign were marked 
by a succession of great crises and of far-reaching changes. 
He had hardly ascended the Throne when the constitutional 
issue of the House of Lords arose. Then followed the Great 
War, with its unprecedented dangers and unparalleled exer- 
tions. Then, after the War, the Statute of Westminster made 
such a vital alteration in the relations of the Dominions and 
Commonwealths with Great Britain that the Crown has 
become the link which holds them all together as a Common- 
wealth of free peoples. | 

King George played exactly and admirably the part that 
was demanded of him by all these searching calls. He did 
so both as a strictly Constitutional Sovereign and as a man 
whose patriotic devotion and deep sympathies allayed 
bitterness in politics, inspired steadfastness in effort, and 
made the link of Empire golden because it was forged by a 
deep and ever-growing affection between the King and his 
subjects throughout the world. 

These events have been so momentous as to thrust other 
great emergencies and movements of the past reign into the 
background. In relation to them all it was the King’s charac- 
ter, above all, that counted, with its courage, sincerity, good 
sense and good feeling. By the possession and exercise of 
these qualities King George won for himself an unequalled 
place in the hearts of all his subjects. The wonderful outburst 
of respect and love which marked the Jubilee of his reign is 
said to have surprised as well as enheartened the King, but 
it gave evidence of the way in which the British peoples 
respond to dutiful devotion, genuine sympathy and private 
virtues in those who rule over them. 

Our deepest sympathy goes forth to Her Majesty the Queen 
—the ideal helpmeet of her husband both in private and in 

ublic life—and to the Royal Family in this time of sorrow. 
With loyalty and hope we salute King Edward VIII, and wish 
him a long and prosperous reign. 
THe Epirors. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND GENEVA. 


HE escapade of Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Laval is at an 
end. M. Laval has been whitewashed by a small 
majority of the French Chamber. Sir Samuel has been 
jettisoned by his colleagues, the British House of Commons 
has authorised the Government to try again, and Geneva has 
returned to the consideration of sanctions. But though the 
flame has died down, the fire is not extinct, and since a second 
outbreak would not be so easily dealt with it is advisable to 
consider the circumstances which led up to the explosion. 
On October 3rd the autocrat who rules Italy threw down 
a double challenge to international democracy assembled at 
Geneva. He had always been on uneasy terms with the 
League, alternately blessing and banning it, and a successful 
defiance of its power and obligations would call the attention 
of the world to the irresistible strength of Fascist Italy, and 
assert its ability to achieve 41s ends by any methods which he 
chose to accomplish that double purpose. He had some rea- 
sons for thinking he would be successful, and if those reasons 
have been forgotten by us, they were very present in the 
mind of himself and his advisers. In 1926 Great Britain 
agreed with Italy, both being members of the League and 
aware of the text and implications of the preamble to the 
Covenant, to assign to each other certain economic interests 
in Abyssinia, which was also by then a member of the League. 
Italy in accepting this delimitation of somebody else’s 
property concluded by “ trusting that this principle may be 
continually further extended for the development of British 
and Italian interests in Ethiopia.” When Abyssinia informed 
the League of these goings on, Sir A. Chamberlain, then 
Foreign Secretary, hastened to assure Geneva that there was 
no intention to coerce Abyssinia, as it was merely a little 
“agreement in the interests of all three parties.” Italy in 
explaining to the League her share in the matter was more 
cynical or more foresighted, and claimed that the British 
Government (Mr. Baldwin was then Prime Minister) “ had 
recognised an exclusive sphere of Italian economic influence in 
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certain parts of Abyssinia.” Both British and Italian Minis- 
ters insisted that their arrangements were only valid as 
against each other. No doubt that was the British intention 
and view at the time, but since then there has somehow always 
been an admission by us that Italy is entitled to have 
“interests ” in Ethiopia. With these recollections in mind 
Signor Mussolini was perhaps entitled to think himself on 
safe ground with Great Britain, despite certain warnings 
given to him in the spring by the British Ambassador, whom 
as a former General Secretary of the League he was inclined 
to discount. As for France, the only other member of the 
League with whom he must reckon, he could depend upon the 
“ affectionate ”’ personal regard of M. Laval, on the subsidised 
friendship of a large and influential section of the French 
Press, upon the fears and inclinations of the “ Right ”’ parties, 
and on the very efficient condition of the German army, as 
guarantees against any effective resistance to his plans from 
Paris. As far as the other European States members were 
concerned, none was strong enough to offer single-handed 
objection or to command a unified resistance. The way up till 
September must have seemed fairly clear. For six months 
Italy had armed, had sent troops and stores on a campaign 
scale to East Africa, and no State member of the League had 
exercised its “ friendly right ” to draw attention to potential 
disturbance. The only possible remonstrance which might 
have caused an experienced statesman some anxiety was the 
British peace ballot asserting an amazing public opinion : but 
then from the Mussolini viewpoint dictators were there to 
deal with opinion, domestic or foreign. 

All this brings us to September 4th, when the Walwal 
arbitrators unanimously declared there was no cause of 
quarrel between Italy and Abyssinia. Next day, however, 
Italy produced her memorandum of complaints (largely faked 
as time has shown), and a week later Sir Samuel Hoare declared 
the attitude of Great Britain in terms which left no doubt that 
his country had resumed the moral leadership of Europe and 
the League. How great a difference this made to League 
policy was shown in the reaction to Italy’s actual invasion of 
Abyssinia on October 3rd. The decision as to “ aggression 
was unanimous, and though three or four States refused to 
face the issue of sanctions, there could be no doubt that the 
shameless disregard of pledged word, of accepted obligations, 
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of every sentiment which connotes honour and gives validity 
to international undertakings had aroused the conscience of 
the world. The successive Committees of Five, of Six, of 
Thirteen, and later of Eighteen (from the Co-ordinating 
Committee) revealed a determination to put an end to such 
international brigandage. Sanctions, the authorised answer to 
ageression, were debated, agreed to and gradually extended 
and enforced. 

During October the position of the French Prime Minister 
became increasingly difficult. With him and many of his 
supporters the first and main question was how to rescue Italy 
from the pit into which she had thrown herself. On the other 
hand he depended for the existence of his Government on the 
day-to-day votes of those who counted a whole-hearted 
compliance with League obligations as the chief bulwark of 
French safety. He set his sails to catch every breath of 
favouring opinion, and, while he declared in calculated lan- 
guage his devotion to the League, he emphasised the first duty 
to the League as demanding the reconciliation of Italy. On 
November 2nd, at the instance of Belgium, the Co-ordinating 
Committee nominated, or as M. Laval insists ‘‘ encouraged,” 
France and Britain for the mission of seeking a solution of 
peace. The Committee in accepting the proposal omitted to 
record it in formal terms. M. van Zeeland had said that 
efforts for conciliation should be under the auspices and within 
the framework of the League, ‘‘ so why should not the League 
entrust the responsible leaders of the two great countries with 
the mission of seeking, under its auspices and control and in 
the spirit of the Covenant the elements of a solution ” which 
the League, Italy and Ethiopia might accept? 

Every word of this suggestion should have prevented the 
proposals, and the methods of M. Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare. 
Even so Sefior Madariaga voiced the general uneasiness, and 
concluded by “ supporting the desire expressed here that our 
negotiators may pursue their efforts with a view to preparing 
the drafts of plans which will come back here for discussion in 
the Council.” Though the implication was clear that the 
mission of the negotiators was limited to drafts ad referendum, 
there was unluckily no formal resolution, and technically 
perhaps no transgression of instructions took place later. But 
unless the aims of M. Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare were ad 
initio identical in respect of Italy, the latter when charged 
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with this specific mission should have been doubly on his 
guard. He must have known that the wishes of the people of 
England as expressed in the peace ballot (a formidable political 
document), during the election, and thereat accepted by 
the Prime Minister, were not in truth reconcilable with the 
views quite openly expressed by M. Laval. If Sir Samuel had 
referred to the Co-ordinating Committee debate, he could 
have realised the anxiety there felt as to the possible nature of 
the negotiator’s proposals. It is unfortunate that no one in the 
House of Commons debate dealt with this question of the in- 
structions given to the negotiators, or even with the propriety 
of a British Cabinet Minister accepting a mandate—there is no 
other suitable word—from an international committee. The 
point is not so narrow as it looks, and had consideration been 
given to it Sir Samuel might still be Foreign Secretary. 
Having been offered and having accepted this mission, the 
British and French Ministers appeared to have turned the 
matter over to their advisers, and immersed, the one in a 
General Election, and the other in a daily struggle for official 
existence, they seem to have waited for some opening which 
might justify their intervention. What the circumstances 
were which brought about the eventual meeting in Paris seem 
wrapt in quite unnecessary mystery. Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
statement in Parliament does not at all tally with Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s account given two days later at Birmingham, 
and this in turn partly agrees with and differs from M. Laval’s 
statement in the French Chamber on December 28th. Sir 
Samuel told the House of Commons that he did not want to go 
to Paris, that he disliked the practice of the Foreign Minister 
conducting negotiations in a foreign capital, and that he was 
in urgent need of rest. But he was pressed on all sides to go, 
and in such a way as to make refusal impossible. He empha- 
sised the necessity of his visit by saying that “ the conversa- 
tion began in an atmosphere of threatened war.” In all this 
there is no element of a casual interruption of a journey. 
Moreover, M. Laval told the Chamber that Sir Samuel was 
accompanied by the Permanent Head of the Foreign Office 
and the Foreign Office expert. There must therefore have 
been some careful preparation for this meeting at the Quai 
D’Orsay. But another part of M. Laval’s pronouncement 
suggests the casual nature of the interview—“ Sir Samuel 
Hoare passed through Paris and we had conversations.” 
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Nothing vital, nothing urgent, no atmosphere of war is 
present in this description. 

Now turn to Mr. Neville Chamberlain. “ Sir Samuel had to 
pass through Paris on his way to take a holiday, we thought he 
might do something first of all to elucidate this matter of 
whether other countries were prepared to take risks . . . and 
to help along discussions about the possibility of peace pro- 
posals. He went over on Saturday, was delayed by weather 
and didn’t get through until much later than he was expected. 
He postponed his departure for Switzerland where he was 
going for a holiday the next night, and spent part of Sunday 
in discussion with the French Prime Minister and in the end 
came to an agreement.” Here we get half-way back to the 
casualmterview at which “something ” might be done to 
“help along” discussions. But then what becomes of Sir 
Robert Vansittart and Mr. Petersen unless they, too, were 
casually interrupted on their holidays? It seems so futile to 
try to keep up a hush-hush mystery which does not and need 
not exist. The fact has emerged that there was a real dif- 
ference of policy between the objects of France as understood 
and advanced by M. Laval, and the objects of the people of 
England as proclaimed at the election and accepted, as was 
supposed, by Mr. Baldwin. In this divergence of views Sir 
Samuel Hoare seems to have sympathised with M. Laval. He 
feared a general war in Europe, and a particular war between 
Italy and England. He hated what he called the “ controversy” 
existing. Of the proposals themselves he said they were neither 
British nor French. Neither M. Laval nor he liked many parts 
of them, but they were the only basis on which it was even 
remotely likely to be able to start a peace discussion: at all 
events it was the minimum on which M. Laval was prepared to 
proceed (a significant admission). He then defended the pro- 
posals, not as being the minimum to which he had worked the 
French down—but as reasonable in themselves—indeed, he de- 
scribed them as “a basis of discussion.” It is indeed lucky for 
Ethiopia, and League reputation that he will have no further 
opportunity for generosity so little acceptable to Great Britain 
herself. The discussion ended on Sunday night, the formulas— 
to use M. Laval’s word—were agreed, and the next morning Sir 
Samuel woke up to find that a careful indiscretion had enabled 
the Press to publish the terms on which France and Great 
Britain, as deputies of the League, proposed to obtain peace. 
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We are told that the Cabinet were greeted on Monday 
morning, December gth, with these peace terms, and that 
flabbergasted by them, and unwilling to let down an absent 
colleague, they accepted them, not realising their full import. 
Fortunate indeed for them was the French Press indiscretion. 
But for that manceuvre the communication to Rome (which 
there would have been easily time to stop), and to Abyssinia 
(in which they urged the Emperor to accept a defeat which had 
not yet occurred) would have been laid before the League as 
witness to the real verdict of England on the Italian aggres- 
sion. But more fortunate still was the existence of an 
organised and informed public opinion, which in a few hours 
of spontaneous and genuine whirlwind indignation blew away 
the mists which obscured from their representatives and 
servants at the Foreign Office the wishes and intentions of 
their masters, the people of England. 

Both the English and French Governments have survived a 
storm of exceptional character and force, and both have 
learned, it may be hoped, a lesson. If so, the unhappy task of 
imposing and enforcing sanctions will proceed with celerity 
and effect, all the more because France has plainly shown her 
disappointment at the cool rejection by the Italians of every 
conciliatory offer. Nothing could be more calculated than 
Mussolini’s pronouncement on December 3oth to the Italian 
Cabinet to harden French discontent. He is reported to have 
said that the provisional (Paris) proposals were very far from 
satisfying the minimum exigencies of Italy. Surely, unless he 
was ignorant, and the assumption is absurd, that these 
proposals had been unanimously turned down by the League 
only a few days previously, a more provocative remark could 
not have been made. It would almost seem as if he believed 
he could hack his way through to Addis Ababa despite 
Europe and Abyssinia, insolvency and privations, French 
hesitation and British firmness. 

Meanwhile the war continues. It is not easy to estimate 
what has been the result of the three months’ fighting. The 
latest statement by Mussolini to the Italian Cabinet is that 
their line is now consolidated one hundred miles from the 
original frontier. It would seem therefore that it has been 
pushed forward at the average rate of a mile a day for the 
three months, and this in respect of the easiest part of 
Abyssinia over which to advance. The cost of conquest at the 
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rate of expenditure admitted by the Italian Government, viz. 
{400,000 a day, must now amount to {40 million at least.* 
The cost in men is more problematical. The Suez Canal 
authorities report that 25,000 men have returned north out of 
250,000 sent south. Workmen as well as soldiers are probably 
included in both totals. The numbers given as lost in fighting 
are small, and the majority of killed and wounded are stated 
to be Eritreans. But the number of serious engagements has 
been few, and if the Emperor Selassie’s plan of avoiding them 
is continued, the number of actual battle casualties will give 
littleindication of the real losses on either side. It is ominous 
that the percentage of killed to wounded is ten to one, and as 
the difficulty of the ground increases, that percentage is not 
likely to diminish. While the superiority of mechanical move- 
ment, artillery and stores is overwhelmingly with the 
Italians, it demands and causes an immense strain upon the 
man power and health of their forces. There can be no 
pleasure in contemplating the failure of European troops 
before African levies, however bad may be the cause in which 
the former are engaged. The potential racial results would be 
most serious. They would profoundly affect our own and the 
French colonial empire, and endanger the peace of the Union 
of South Africa. But it is impossible to underrate the com- 
bined effect of patriotism, climate, knowledge of the terrain, 
and local mobility in a conflict where the invaders have no 
motive for their campaign save obedience to orders, and no 
incentive to victory save personal safety. The recent activities 
of the Ethiopians show that their spirit and courage has not 
been broken, and in the hand-to-hand fighting there has been 
no shirking and little quarter. The change of Italian com- 
manders was probably due to the military stalemate, and the 
necessity for moral and material reconditioning. It is certain 
that petrol requirements have exceeded estimates threefold, 
and the necessity for mechanical transport for everything and 
everybody was not sufficiently foreseen. Nor was the effect of 
high altitudes, even upon some of the Alpini, sufficiently 
allowed for. Such at least is the criticism heard, and since it 
corresponds as I know to French and Spanish experience in 
the Riff and the Atlas, there is much probability of its 
accuracy. I donot recall any other modern campaign in which 
at the end of three months the winning side demanded for 


* {10,000,000 increase two days ago was added to the Italian estimates. 
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itself an “indispensable pause” for rest and refreshment. 

From the military to the diplomatic front is a brief but 
necessary journey. The Council, as M. Laval has reminded us, 
does not meet till January zoth, and its principal duty will be 
to consider the working of existing sanctions and the imposi- 
tion of new ones, especially as regards oil, iron, copper and 
coal. This is a meeting postponed at the request of M. Laval 
himself. But if he no longer asks for the postponement of the 
meeting, he has told the French Chamber pretty plainly that, 
if he can help it, the question of oil, “ which is not immediate,” 
should not arise ; for if it did, the question of mobilisation, a 
question for the Deputies rather than the Government, would 
arise also. As for sanctions, France had enforced these and 
was ready to continue doing so. From other sources we learn 
that Switzerland has been limiting her trade with Italy, while 
the U.S.A., a neutral so far as the League is concerned, has 
been extending hers. In the case of oil indeed, the export of 
oil, crude and refined, has increased threefold. Since oil is the 
key to all Italian movement in Abyssinia, if the League wishes 
to stop hostilities it will be bound, despite M. Laval, to con- 
sider the question of stopping it. It would seem that the 
question put by Great Britain to Mediterranean Powers as to 
whether they would come to her assistance if attacked when 
carrying out League obligations is of great and subtle import- 
ance. As she is only likely to be so attacked when stopping 
oil, the Government of Britain must be considering the 
carrying out of that sanction at no distant date. 

Reluctant as everyone in this country will be to participate 
in any act which may end in hostilities between the League 
and Italy, we are convinced that the Italian case is a test one, 
which, if not grappled with now, will reappear very soon in 
some even more serious form. Conciliation has been tried up 
to and beyond all reasonable limits. If recourse to arms is 
forced upon the League, and if through our commanding 
naval strength we become the target for the senseless anger of 
frustrated ambition, we must defend our common obligations 
to that system of mutual consultation and reliance which is 
embodied in the Covenant. It is not the master but the 
servant of a new international polity, which may indeed to 
many be still an ideal, but which, if it can survive the present 
assault, will to-morrow be the impregnable citadel of a new 
and wiser world order. Cuares E. Hosuouse. 


FRANCE’S COMING ELECTIONS. 


RANCE has already entered on the electoral period. A 

few months hence the people will go to the polls, and in 

the interval every decision of Parliament will be in- 
fluenced by the prospect of this popular appeal. Both from 
the domestic and the foreign viewpoint the fact may be un- 
fortunate. In Great Britain there is some elasticity as to the 
date of the elections, and on a number of occasions it has 
proved to be excellent not only in the interest of a party, but 
also in the interest of good government, to choose the fitting 
moment on the predominating issue. But in France there is 
—speaking broadly—very little choice, since normally the 
elections must be held within the two months which precede 
the expiration of the powers of the four-year Chamber. It is 
not, of course, impossible to change the date—Clemenceau 
obtained the extension of the Chamber towards the end of the 
war—but in anything like ordinary circumstances the rule of 
four-year parliaments must be followed. For this reason there 
has been a great deal of talk recently of passing a law by 
which the Deputies will be elected for six instead of four years. 
It has even been suggested that the existing Chamber, in 
passing such a Bill, should make it applicable to itself. Many 
Deputies would rejoice in the prolongation of Parliament, but 
the objections are obvious. It would be regarded as a breach 
of faith with the electors. The proceeding would be of 
doubtful legality. Besides, in the ranks of the parties, the 
would-be Deputies whose voices carry weight would not 
lightly accept the postponement of their candidature. 

On the other hand, the demand has frequently been heard 
for special elections before the expiration of the four years. 
The advantages of a brusque appeal to the people, particu- 
larly in times of crisis, have been pointed out. The long state 
of uncertainty, of intrigue, of political calculations, to which 
may be sacrificed the interests of the country, would thus be 
curtailed. It would be better to know precisely where we are 
at the earliest possible moment. But there, again, are con- 
siderable difficulties. The Constitution does not forbid the 
recourse to elections whenever they may be deemed necessary. 
On the contrary, it is specifically laid down that the President 
of the Republic, with the consent of the Senate, may dissolve 
the Chamber. In practice, however, the provision has on one 
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occasion only been put into operation, and the consequence 
was the condemnation of President MacMahon, who thereupon 
felt himself obliged to resign. His action, though fully justified 
by the texts, was regarded as equivalent to a coup d’état. The 
bogy of personal authority has since compelled Presidents to 
abandon the prerogative. Certainly the menace of dissolution 
of the Chamber has been employed, notably by the ex- 
President Doumergue when he was Prime Minister. It was 
reported that he carried in his pocket the decree of dissolution 
ready for use should the Chamber vote against him in circum- 
stances which appeared to make government impossible. 
Whether this be so or not, whether President Lebrun was 
willing to run such a risk, nothing came of it, and the 
Doumergue Cabinet broke up in due season like any ordinary 
Cabinet. The same threat has been heard lately, but it has 
had little effect. 

It is not easy to write of French politics except in general 
terms, for at any moment the situation may alter. Who knows 
whether Pierre Laval will be Prime Minister when this article 
is published ? Who knows whether France will not be in the 
throes of a political crisis? Undoubtedly there are all the 
makings of a political crisis. In December M. Laval, by a 
remarkable speech in the Chamber on foreign affairs, won a 
victory that was unexpected in many quarters. Almost 
immediately afterwards Parliament, having voted the Budget 
for 1936, rose. It met again in the middle of January, when 
it was hoped by the adversaries of the Government to over- 
throw the Laval Cabinet. On the 20th of the month the fateful 
Council of the League of Nations was convoked at Geneva. But 
on the 19th of the month the Executive Committee of the 
Radical Party was called to elect its new President. It will be 
remembered that Edouard Herriot resigned from the Presi- 
dency of his party ostensibly on account of a trivial personal 
incident, but in reality because his position as President of the 
Radical Party, the majority of which is opposed to the policy 
of M. Laval, was becoming increasingly incompatible with his 
position as a member of the Laval Government. No man can 
serve two masters, and the strain on the loyalty of M. Herriot 
to his nominal chief, with whom he was plainly in disaccord, 
was reaching breaking point. At the same time, as head of 
the Parliamentary group, he could hardly continue to watch 
the bulk of his fellow Radicals casting their votes against the 
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Government. Especially was the contradiction hard to sup- 
port in that his sympathies lay with the majority of his own 
party. His resignation from the Presidency already appeared 
to be the beginning of a split, not so much in the party as in 
the Cabinet. For the party had to find its unity before the 
elections, whereas the Government, composed of men belong- 
ing to different parties, seemed doomed to disunity some time 
before the elections. The dilemma that presented itself was, 
therefore, that if M. Herriot allowed himself to be re-elected 
President of the party, his resignation from the Government 
would be more or less obligatory, and if he was not re-elected 
President of the party, his membership of the Government 
would be a meaningless anomaly. 

Sooner or later the problem of whether M. Laval should be 
permitted to remain in power until the elections, or should be 
replaced by a Radical who would “ make ”’ the elections, was 
bound to be posed in an acute form. There are more ways 
than one of destroying a Ministry in France. A straight vote 
which puts the Ministry in a minority is the simplest and the 
more usual method. But the resignation of a prominent 
Minister is equally effective, and on a number of occasions the 
Radicals who accept ministerial posts have resorted to this 
method with success. 

Although there have been strenuous attacks on the Laval 
Cabinet, I have always believed, for my part, that it would 
survive until the present year. Nobody was anxious to take 
the place of the Prime Minister. It was foreseen that whatever 
Government was in office would have to shoulder responsibili- 
ties and take decisions that would be unpopular. Therefore 
the premature accession of a Left Government, which has 
always been arithmetically possible, would be tactically 
foolish. A prominent leader of the Left frankly explained to 
me last summer precisely why he was opposed to the defeat 
of M. Laval until the last moment. The Communists, the 
Socialists, and the Radicals were then endeavouring to con- 
struct a solid Front Populaire, and many of the members of 
these groups were clamouring for the speediest possible over- 
throw of the Government. But the wiser leader was engaged 
in holding back his troops. In the first place, as he pointed out 
to me, the Stavisky scandals and disturbances of February 
1934 were not sufficiently forgotten. To take office too soon 
might provoke a popular reaction in which the Croix de Feu, 
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the Jeunesses Patriotes, and other organisations judged to be 
associated with the Right, would play a part. Serious social 
troubles in this case were not to be ruled out altogether ; in 
any case, after the failure of the Left, a strong Government 
might be in power at the moment of the elections and carry 
the country with it. The whole art of political manceuvring 
consisted in letting the existing Government stay long enough 
to be the victim of popular disapproval, and to replace it at 
the right strategical hour. 

It is notorious that the Left has been unfortunate in the 
matter of public finances. It may or may not be true that 
financial interests have deliberately worked against the Left ; 
but it is certainly true that the appearance of the Left, or 
even the anticipation of the appearance of the Left, has been 
marked by financial difficulties. It was between 1924 and 1926 
that the franc fell to its present level—or, to be more accurate, 
far below its present level—and that M. Poincaré had to be in- 
vited to save the franc. When the Left won the elections in 1932 
the recurrent fears for the franc were again apparent. Several 
times since the resignation of M. Doumergue the Treasury has 
run dry and the principal réle of M. Laval (though it has since 
been overshadowed by the Italo-Abyssinian question) was to 
restore, by a series of decree-laws, the French finances. He 
succeeded, though when the Chamber resumed its sittings in 
November there was, through fear of the Left, once more a 
drain on the gold resources of the country. But now the 
Budget has been passed, and the needs of the Treasury have 
been adequately supplied. Apprehension is still felt, for there 
is a persistent campaign in favour of devaluation. Neverthe- 
less M. Laval has carried out his mission, and it is believed 
that the financial inconvenience of substituting a Left 
Government is far less than it would have been a month or so 
ago. Therefore the question of his successor can be safely 
envisaged. Should that successor be frankly a man of the Left 
—an expression which is admittedly nebulous, but which 
must serve—or would it be better that he should bea Moderate 
sufficiently complacent to enable the Left to conduct its 
electoral operations in propitious conditions? Indeed it 
would not be altogether paradoxical to ask whether M. Laval 
himself might not be supple enough to be his own successor 
as the hostage of the Left ? 

It would be absurd to make predictions which may already, 
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when this article appears, have been fulfilled or falsified. It is 
merely my intention, in indicating some of the elements of the 
situation, to show that electoral considerations must from now 
onwards dominate the political scene in France. Some of the 
counsellors of the Left have actually suggested that they 
should not openly take power before the elections have given 
them an unquestionable majority, and the problem is simply 
how that majority is to be obtained. The alliance of Com- 
munists, Socialists, and Radicals is not quite as satisfactory 
as was hoped. Between the Communists and the Socialists 
there are grave points of difference, not necessarily doctrinal 
but chiefly electoral. After all, they are rivals. As for the 
Radicals, though the sympathies of many of them extend far 
Leftwards, the real substance of the party remains bourgeois. 
It is possible that a common programme is superfluous, and 
that one need not examine too closely the points of contact of 
the different groups which are chiefly animated by a detesta- 
tion of the extra-Parliamentary, and to some extent anti- 
Parliamentary, leagues which profess to be concerned with the 
problem of good government. Indeed, even on the electoral 
terrain, | have considerable doubts as to the unity of these 
strange bed-fellows. In the constituencies a Radical will not 
mind being elected by Communist votes, nor will a Communist 
protest if he receives Socialist votes. But wherever a Socialist, 
a Communist, or a Radical thinks he has the smallest chance 
of succeeding at the expense of another member of the Front 
Populaire, he will certainly fight that member. In the game 
of give-and-take, it is understood in advance that one takes 
all one can and gives as little as possible. 

Thus, in practice, it would be well to discount very largely 
the working ofthe Front Populaire. Nor should the political 
importance of the so-called leagues, such as the Croix de Feu, 
be exaggerated. Most of them assert they have no specific 
political significance. In a negative sense, they exist only in 
opposition to the menace of Marxism in all its varieties, and 
to corruption and camaraderie in Parliament and in the 
administrative services. They declare themselves for clean 
government, the separation of powers, and the maintenance of 
order. Although they are defended by the Right, they dis- 
claim any partisan motive. They would wish to be regarded 
as associations of vigilant citizens. Nor have they ostensibly 
any wish to seize power for themselves. To describe them as 
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Fascist may be effective, but it is not strictly true. Neverthe- 
less, it is obvious that circumstances may force them to take 
up a more definite attitude. Were there social upheavals it is 
probable that they would become active. In the meantime, 
however, Colonel de la Rocque, the leader of the Croix de Feu, 
never ceases to affirm his reluctance to take the smallest 
initiative. Their ratson @étre, according to their chiefs, is to 
wait and see. It is for me a perpetual subject of astonishment 
that any body of men can be so enthusiastically engaged in 
waiting and seeing. 

The existence of these leagues, incomprehensible to-the 
orthodox politicians, has sufficed to create something like a 
panic. It is not pleasant for the politicians to feel that they 
are being watched by a vast company of critics whose inten- 
tions are certainly not friendly. They would not object to a 
straight fight on the political battleground, according to 
political rules which they understand ; but they are uneasy 
at the assumption, real or false, of a non-political purpose. 
There is nothing in Hoyle which can help them. Therefore 
they pressed the Government to pass a law by which, at a 
stroke of the pen, the extra-Parliamentary organisations, 
dubbed para-military leagues, can be disbanded. M. Laval 
had no alternative but to accept a law which is arguably 
illegal. It does not, however, follow that a responsible govern- 
ment will take it upon itself arbitrarily to dissolve organisa- 
tions that have not been shown by juridical processes to be 
subversive. Nor does it follow that the organisations, even if 
condemned, will consent peacefully to their own extinction. 
Nor does it follow that if they acquiesce in their own demise 
they will not immediately be resurrected. 

The most unhappy feature of the electoral period is the 
exploiting of the international difficulties by the various 
parties. Whatever views one holds about the Italo-Abys- 
sinian conflict, about the need of Franco-British friendship, 
about the possibility of a Franco-German rapprochement, about 
a virtual Franco-Russian alliance, about sanctions, about 
the League of Nations, about all the intricate problems that 
threaten the peace of the world, it is surely a pity that 
they should become counters in domestic politics. In Great 
Britain the consequences of bringing foreign affairs into the 
political arena have not been fortunate. Whatever may be 
said of democratic control, it can scarcely be denied that calm 
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judgment is required in the conduct of foreign affairs, and that 
if they are to be discussed on the hustings it is inevitable that 
condemnations will be pronounced and inconsiderate pledges 
given which must exacerbate international relations. The 
most terrible example is the General Election in Great Britain 
which preceded the peace-making in 1919. To it we owe the 
Versailles Treaty, which is the source of most of our woes 
to-day. More recently, the British elections of November 1935 
unquestionably complicated the task of the statesmen. And 
now French thought is dominated by the coming elections at 
a time when the most cautious procedure is desirable. To 
please electors, to obtain a seat in Parliament, the most 
irreparable mistakes may be committed. 

I have lately had exceptional opportunities of ascertaining 
the predominant sentiment of the French people. There can be 
no doubt whatever that the French public is opposed to the 
whole business of sanctions. What is said and done in Parlia- 
ment is simply not evidence. The ordinary man and woman 
can see no reason why the country should run the risk of war 
with a neighbouring European nation for thesake of Abyssinia. 
The Frenchman, as distinct from the French politician, wants 
peace, and he believes that while Italy has doubtless blun- 
dered—and to commit a blunder is worse than to commit a 
crime—Italy remains a decisive factor in the preservation of 
European peace. Besides, he has a deep consciousness of 
blood brothership. He will not willingly fight against his allies 
of the Great War. With Great Britain and with Italy he may 
have many disputes, and against them he may use many 
hard words, but Great Britain and Italy, in spite of all, are 
sacrosanct. War with either of them is, to employ a much 
abused word, unthinkable. 

Now sanctions, the French clearly perceive, logically mean 
war. They need not of course be pushed to their logical end, 
and therefore, on condition that they are carefully circum- 
scribed, the Frenchman will reluctantly acquiesce in an 
agreed measure of sanctions. He sees the force of the argu- 
ment that if France does not support Great Britain in the 
application of the Covenant against Italy, then he cannot 
expect Great Britain to support France in the application of 
the Covenant against Germany. Therefore he is prepared to 
go a certain way on this perilous path, though he intensely 
dislikes even the beginning of a procedure which may lead to 
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a catastrophic end. M. Laval has interpreted the opinion of 
the country better than any other French politician. If a 
complete refusal was impossible when Great Britain, for the 
first time, insisted on the validity of Article 16, at any rate 
co-operation must be hedged round with restrictions, both 
practical and mental. The disinterestedness of Great Britain 
—or at any rate of the British Government—is a proposition 
which is utterly rejected by the average Frenchman. Nothing 
is more difficult than for one country to believe in the genuine- 
ness of the moral indignation of another country, and the 
French are by nature particularly sceptical. They resented the 
dilemma in which they were placed by the British. It is true 
that their policy has been based on the League of Nations, but 
it is also true that they have conceived the League of Nations 
as the centre of their European alliances. 

The truth, said Renan, lies in nuances ; and it may properly 
be said that foreign policy is a question of nuances. To be 
bound by texts is to be at the mercy of unexpected events. A 
European war provoked by Germany or by any other country 
would call for the full mobilisation of French forces. But there 
are quarrels in which it would be folly to sacrifice the bones of 
a single grenadier. Nobody in Europe would have risked a 
conflagration for Bolivia or Paraguay—or, since there was no 
risk of a conflagration, would have seriously intervened on the 
American Continent. Neither France nor Great Britain was 
eager for complications when the Japanese invaded China. 
It is highly probable that Great Britain would be reluctant to 
move the League of Nations to defend the present status of 
Memel, and there is some doubt as to whether Great Britain 
would join in action for the independence of Austria. Why 
then should France range herself with a barbarous and slave- 
holding country like Abyssinia, against her ally and Latin 
sister? Logic pushed to extremes becomes illogical. Law 
which is applied in some cases and not in others becomes law- 
lessness. Peace which produces war, and war in the name of 
peace, become meaningless phrases. International morality 
which picks and chooses becomes immoral. 

But it will be objected that France is also picking and 
choosing in showing apathy for the fate of Abyssinia and in 
directing her attention exclusively on Germany, her potential 
enemy. That is of course true; but it must be said that from 
the beginning and quite consistently, France has made no 
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pretence of working for any other object than the maintenance 
of European peace; and for the maintenance of European 
peace she has contracted alliances—some of them open to 
criticism—has made use of the machinery of the League of 
Nations, and has even endeavoured to come to terms with her 
hypothetical adversary. All the rest, for the average French- 
man, is pure ideology, and it might have been better, if we 
wished to avoid misunderstandings, that this should have 
been plainly stated long ago. As it is, the average Frenchman 
is distressed at the false position in which he has been put by 
Italy, but he is likewise profoundly resentful of the pressure 
put upon him by Great Britain. 

That is a correct picture of the mind of the average French- 
man, but political considerations must now be introduced. 
Politically, Communists, Socialists, and Left-wing Radicals 
see an excellent opportunity of combating Fascism. Whatever 
may be the case in other countries, I have been unable to find 
any higher motive than this in the opposition in France to the 
policy of M. Laval. There are many lower personal motives, 
and it may be argued that anti-Fascism is itself a sufficiently 
high motive. Be it so. But do not let us deceive ourselves. 
The opposition in France, whether it may be described as pro- 
Russian or anti-Italian, whether it may be described as pro- 
British or anti-Fascist, whether it is for the Negus or against 
Mussolini, is essentially political and political only. The fight 
is on the doctrinal battlefield of politics. I am indeed inclined 
to believe that, as Mr. Roosevelt has implicitly declared, we 
are witnessing the beginning of a great and disastrous struggle 
in all countries between the conceptions of dictatorship and 
democracy, as they are loosely called. I say loosely, because 
democracy has been confused with parliamentarism, and 
dictatorship with anti-parliamentarism. If we defined our 
terms, we might well find that oligarchies and dictatorships 
are compatible with parliamentarism, and actually exist in 
many parliamentary countries; and that, on the other hand, 
dictatorships may be the fine flower and ultimate result of 
democracy. It is, however, not the place nor the moment to 
discuss these definitions. I must be content to suggest that it 
is on this ground that the French elections will partly be 
fought, and will be presided over by the Emperor of Abyssinia 
who has divided Europeans into two rival camps. 

SisLEY HuppDLEstTon. 


AUSTRIA TO-DAY. 


HE destiny of every country to-day depends entirely on 

the development of the rest of the world. There are no 

Islands of the Blest, and nobody can seclude himself from 
his fellows. The States of Europe must either hold together or 
perish together. Within the limits of this immutable law each 
State follows its own specific destiny, free to choose whatever 
way will lead, amidst European chaos, to the least imperfect 
methods of accomplishing its tasks. Austria’s policy in 1935 
cannot be understood unless its vital connection with the 
events of the past is made clear. 

Two occurrences were decisive for Austria in particular : 
the events of February 1934 and the murder of Chancellor 
Dollfuss. The February defeat practically demolished the 
Social-Democrat Opposition, and thus paved the way for the 
abolition of democratically elected bodies and the concep- 
tion of the authoritative corporative State. The murder of 
Dollfuss brought with it the greatest danger to Austrian 
independence since the formation of the State. It was at that 
moment that Mussolini gave “‘ marching orders,” and thereby 
took a step the importance of which compelled universal 
recognition. That prompt assistance perhaps succeeded in 
averting a world war ; at all events it saved Austria from the 
most difficult and dangerous situation conceivable. 

From the political standpoint, it might be said that 1935 
brought moderating influences, a mitigation of the conditions 
bequeathed by the calamities of 1934. Not, indeed, that 
either National Socialism or Socialism could raise its head, or 
that agitators for one or the other were treated with greater 
gentleness. Nowhere is there the slightest sign of it. Never- 
theless the most recent change in the Cabinet proves that the 
Government sets great value on the opinion of the workers, 
and in various ways goes even farther in that direction than 
is pleasing to the employers. Both Chancellor Schuschnigg 
and Prince Starhemberg have emphasised the social point of 
view. Laws are in preparation to impose penalties on the 
prohibition of collective contracts, and to encourage the 
settlement of disputes by arbitration. The shop stewards are 
again to be chosen. Prince Starhemberg and the new Minister 
of Social Welfare, Dobretsberger, have uttered warnings in 
very plain language to employers who deny the rights of 
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Labour, and who would rule with a heavy hand in their 
factories. The selection of Ministers possessing expert know- 
ledge of the problems of workers and peasantry also points 
in this Left Wing direction, for which Dollfuss had already 
prepared the way. Whether the new course will bring about 
the success desired by the Government is, of course, a question 
of continuity and of efficiency. 

In the same way, whilst the main drift of policy has 
remained unchanged in principle, a certain softening of tone 
may be observed as regards Germany. What Austria asks 
from that quarter is simply an unqualified recognition of her 
independence, non-intervention in her internal affairs, and 
the cessation of all acts of violence. In the positive sense these 
aims have not yet been achieved, but in the negative sense 
profound changes can be noted. War by wireless has ceased, 
the Austrian Legion in Germany is no longer of any impor- 
tance, the whole campaign of crime, which could very easily 
have dealt a death-blow to tourist trafic, has come to an end. 
Political agitation, exploitation of local discontent, shady 
transactions in various districts—these things have remained ; 
but the authorities are so well equipped and prepared to 
strike that no offensive could cause them real anxiety. In this 
case the Latin saying applies: “‘ Let them hate, so long as 
they are afraid.” 

How can the strength of this Governmental front be 
estimated ? How is the co-operation working out between the 
remnant of the Christian Socialist Party and the Home 
Defence Force which began under Dr. Seipel ? The consolida- 
tion of this coalition is best proved by the fact that Minis- 
terial changes on a broad basis could occur without in any 
way upsetting public opinion. Above all, at this juncture the 
Home Defence Force settled an internal dispute, namely the 
antagonism between Prince Starhemberg and the Minister 
Fey, which could only end with the fall of one or the other. 

Minister Fey seemed to be intending to exploit certain 
currents of local feeling in order to oppose Prince Starhem- 
berg, but this desire was prematurely disclosed. The latter 
summoned a section of the Lower Austrian Home Defence 
Force to Vienna, and the brief thunderstorm cleared the air. 
Similarly, a change of personnel was carried out in other 
important departments without visible discord. The well- 
known lawyer Dr. Draxler, who supports Starhemberg, took 
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over the Ministry of Finance in place of Dr. Buresch, and 
another Home Defence man, Baar von Baarenfels, formerly 
Minister of the Interior, took the Department of Public 
Safety. The Home Defence Force therefore has under its 
own flag the Vice-Chancellorship, the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, the Finance Ministry, and the Ministry for Home 
Affairs and Public Safety. If there had been any risk of 
serious dissension, this must have become apparent during 
the Ministerial changes. Here is the proof that both groups 
are firmly resolved to pursue the policy of unity. The most 
delicate problem, and technically the hardest to solve, is that 
of combining the defence forces which exist side by side with 
the regular army. These are the Heimatsschutz (Home 
Defence Force), formerly called the Heimwehr (Home Pro- 
tection Force), the East Mark Storm Troops (the Chancellor’s 
special supporters), the Turnbund (Physical Training League), 
and the Freiheitsbund (League of Liberty). It was, of course, 
both politically and financially undesirable to allow these 
bodies to coexist, and, despite all efforts of the responsible 
leaders, rivalry, especially in the middle ranks, was some- 
times unavoidable. Here, too, sharp edges are now to be 
smoothed down. A militia is to be organised on a unified basis 
which is to work parallel with the regular troops, but at the 
same time to keep in the closest contact with them. 

We must face the very natural question that every 
foreigner puts to an Austrian : Is democracy really impossible 
in your country ; could not free elections take place, together 
with a free development of public opinion? The writer, 
brought up in the traditions of Liberalism, will surely not be 
suspected of authoritative leanings or of friendliness towards 
dictatorship. If his answer to the question is nevertheless 
negative, it is given with regret. Let us take the questioner 
at his word for the moment and ask his permission to open 
the wallet of Zolus. Say the Austrian Government announces 
free elections to be held this day month, and that all agitation 
(provided it remains within the limit of the law) in the Press 
and in meetings, in speech and in writing, is permitted. The 
immediate result would be an influx of National-Socialist 
influence, a spark leaping across the frontier from Germany 
that would set fire in particular to the young people and all the 
ranks of discontent. Socialism would not, of course, remain 
behindhand in letting loose opposition to the Government, 
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and the Communists would not fail to exploit the poorest of 
the poor for their own ends. Bloodshed and murder would 
follow, even during the election campaign, a conflict of all 
against all, and a Parliament with absolutely no hope of 
survival. A tremendous cry for revenge would thunder 
through the country, and the end of it all would probably be 
yet another collapse of parliamentarism—such a serious dis- 
crediting of parliamentary institutions that the staunchest 
democrats would be forced to hide their heads. 

The best proof of Austria’s need of decisive leadership may 
be found in the spheres of foreign policy and finance. The 
Abyssinian conflict has confronted her with one of the most 
difficult decisions ever laid upon a small and impoverished 
State. She can point to only one really outstanding advantage 
in her commercial policy, namely the greatly increased export 
to Italy, which increased long before the emergence of the 
Abyssinian struggle. Unbiased observers estimate that about 
a hundred thousand workers have been thrown out of employ- 
ment by Italy’s belligerence. To this must be added the 
incident, previously mentioned, that followed the murder of 
the Chancellor, and the partnership with Hungary, cemented 
by the Roman treaties, which secured preferential treatment 
for Austria in both Italy and Hungary. On the other hand 
Austria is fully conscious of all that the League of Nations 
has done for the country, morally and materially. It has not 
merely bestowed—it has bestowed without humiliating, 
without arriére-pensée and ulterior motives. Sympathy with 
England, too, has never been silenced, and now the settlement 
of the so-called “ Live Claims ” problem of the Kreditanstalt 
has shown how ready is the British Government to help. 
Nevertheless the Austrian Government felt obliged, as 
explained through its representatives in Geneva, to detach 
itself from those States that demanded sanctions, because 
memories of Italy’s services and exceptionally strong material 
interests won the day. That this policy does not mean 
narrowness of vision is proved by the Chancellor’s intention, 
announced in December, to visit Prague. Favourable feelings 
will surely be awakened by such a visit, which, by dint of 
general goodwill, might materialise. Atmosphere is often 
more powerful than a written contract, and King Edward was 
not wrong when he said “ Friendship is better than an 
alliance.” 
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In the economic sphere, too, still more than in that of 
foreign policy, Austria is obliged to undertake rapid changes. 
Sometimes they are of such a painful and even dangerous 
nature that scarcely any Parliament could be prepared to 
enter upon them without the shock shaking the legislature to 
its foundations. The clearest proof was furnished when the 
new Finance Minister, Dr. Draxler, revised the newly prepared 
draft Budget. He discovered that the real deficit amounted 
not to twenty but to seventy millions. The difference had 
arisen because by the earlier system even current investments 
and renewals were to be covered by credit, whereas numerous 
experts were of the opinion that these sums ought to be raised 
from current revenue and in particular by economies. The 
new Finance Minister took up the latter idea, in agreement 
with the Director of the National Bank, Dr. Kienbéck ; and 
within the shortest time, by cutting down subventions and 
pursuing a policy of economy all along the line, he succeeded 
in producing a Budget requiring only a very little borrowing. 
In recent times internal credit in Austria, as in France, had 
been drawn upon nearly every year, and from the conditions 
of the market it was probably unavoidable—despite the 
quantity of ready money—to discontinue loans within the 
country for a certain period. This aim was more or less 
achieved, though not without sacrifices by certain classes of 
the community. But the occurrence proved again that even 
within the framework of the authoritative corporative State 
public opinion had preserved its efficacy, quite independently 
of the letter of the Constitution. The Finance Minister’s 
original intention was to introduce at least a small amount of 
economy by stopping pensions to those in receipt of other 
earnings. Though the limits of minimum incomes were not 
ungenerous, opposition arose even amongst the members of 
the Diet, that is, the body appointed publicly to examine and 
to pass the Budget. The Government acted very wisely in 
taking this current of feeling into account. Not only was the 
decree toned down, but its inauguration was postponed for 
several months. 

However clearly such incidents may prove the elasticity of 
Austria’s financial system, they cannot absolve the Govern- 
ment from paying the most serious attention to the problem 
of increasing the purchasing power of the masses and the 
middle class. A rise in taxation will be impossible for some 
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time, and economies, except such as directly relieve a 
crisis, decrease the possibilities of economic expansion as 
effectually as higher taxes. At present the new system of the 
corporative State is of a more formal nature, and widespread 
regret has been awakened in particular by drastic changes in 
the Chamber of Commerce. A policy of positive production 
will therefore be necessary in order to remedy the evil of 
weak purchasing power. Above all it is possible to raise the 
real income of the masses by lowering the price of important 
articles of food. Certain measures have already been under- 
taken in this direction, whilst others are to follow, with the 
object of diminishing the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction and the price to the consumer in the town. 

An improvement in commercial policy may also be ex- 
pected, and more trade especially with the Succession States. 
The writer of this article has estimated that the total value of 
Austria’s foreign trade—imports plus exports—for the years 
1928-34 has dropped by: 550 million gold dollars, or 3-8 
milliards of schillings. In Czechoslovakia the loss amounts to 
850 million dollars, in Hungary 225, in Jugoslavia 180, in 
Roumania 200, and in Poland 460. Considered as a whole, the 
crisis of the last years—which is the ultimate result of the 
shattering of Austria-Hungary—involves a loss of 2:5 milliard 
dollars or 174 milliard schillings. Such catastrophic figures 
must surely provide food for thought in all countries, and 
bring the Central European problem in all its gravity into the 
political programme, which 1s, unfortunately, still dominated 
by quite different disputes. 

However these questions are decided, the past year in 
Austria has shown distinct signs of stabilisation, in the 
economic as in the political sphere. The English public is 
aware that the Government has decreed a far-reaching 
amnesty, which will be to the advantage of Left as well as 
Right, and will exclude only the ringleaders or those who 
were directly concerned in the murder of the Chancellor. This 
magnanimous act is the expression of a sense of strength, and 
of the courage that feels able to take risks. From the economic 
standpoint the stability of the schilling amidst unprecedented 
currency chaos is of the greatest importance, and a con- 
siderable relief for foreign commerce. The increase of savings 
deposits to 120 millions, the decrease in unemployment, clean 
financial and industrial balance-sheets, favourable returns in 
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taxation—all these are matters which could guarantee tran- 
quillity for Austria, if the peace which is indispensable to 
prosperity could be secured. 

Even if the actual conflict were settled, Austria would 
always feel herself threatened so long as the extreme elements 
celebrate triumphs and mutual suspicion prevails. We should 
always have to live according to Bismarck’s principle, 
Toujours en vedette—always on the watch, always anticipating 
open and secret attack ; always ready, too, to defend the high . 
cultural values whose refuge Austria has been hitherto. As 
regards her culture, indeed, during the past year Austria has 
kept faith with her ancient mission—a mission by no means 
opposed to the national mission. No measures of religious 
intolerance were undertaken, and nowhere has racial policy 
gained the upper hand. The Salzburg Festival and the new 
road over the Glockner have attracted a stream of visitors 
into the country. The Héhenstrasse in Vienna has opened up 
new beauty in the immediate vicinity of the city. Max 
Reinhardt is at work as hitherto for stage and film. And it is 
always a festival when the superb orchestra, inspired by 
Bruno Walter or Toscanini, rises to its highest achievements 
in the Vienna Opera House, or when Lotte Lehmann sings 
and Hubermann draws his bow. 

It is obvious that the ruins of the two shattering revolutions 
of 1934 cannot be cleared out of the way in a day; that 
public opinion can only make itself felt again slowly and 
hesitatingly ; that the State has to be rebuilt from the 
foundations after the excesses and confusion, the mistakes and 
exaggerations of the past. Now the pendulum must gradually 
swing back again, and the ancient Austrian arts of modera- 
tion, of balance, of sensitive disentanglement of even the 
most complicated problems, must once more come into play. 
A policy is required of relief from present burdens, both for 
schemes and for individual lives ; progress is to be hoped for 
on the way back to a liberty which must be far removed from 
licence and from insolence. Such are the tendencies that 
might dominate Austria in 1936, if—if we only knew what 
this year is to signify for the great ones of the earth. To-day 
the Austrian still cries bravely “‘ Never say die ”—and surely 
in this respect his feelings coincide with those of millions in 


Great Britain. 
Ernst BENEDIKT. 
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ZECHOSLOVAKIA is an oasis in a desert of dictator- 
Cae: To the English traveller in Central Europe, sick 
of censored newspapers, controlled telephones, the fear of 
spies, the freedom of Prague is as refreshing as its architec- 
tural loveliness. “ All that glisters is not gold,” whisper 
hostile voices. Yet when all the necessary qualifications are 
made, the Czechoslovak Republic deserves the Western praise 
Thomas Masaryk has brought to it. Now that he has left the 
stage what is the outlook for the country he created ? 
Czechoslovakia has complicated internal problems, each of 
which has external ramifications, making her position in 
Europe one of intricacy and danger. Her territory straggles 
an enormous distance from west to east, giving her a difficult 
problem of frontier defence. Her country consists of two 
portions clearly distinguishable in their uneven economic 
development. Some seven million Czechs and nearly three 
and a half million Germans were ruled from Vienna in pre-war 
days, and their standards of living and administration are 
definitely higher than those of the Slovaks, Hungarians and 
Ruthenes formerly ruled from Budapest. There is also the 
problem of the 80,000 Poles around Tein. “‘ Why on earth,” 
one can hear the puzzled visitor from Mars exclaiming, “ was 
so heterogeneous a state constructed at a moment when the 
heterogeneity of the Habsburg Empire had been so com- 
pletely discredited?” ‘“‘ Well,” one would be forced to 
stammer, “ you see the German-speaking part and the little 
Polish piece were economically so valuable, and in the south 
the Danube east of Bratislava seemed a good frontier. As for 
Carpathian Ruthenia, the Ruthenes were not getting their 
own state anyway.” Masaryk was the first to deplore some of 
the frontiers, but they were bound to be immensely difficult 
to draw since all the races around the Danube are geo- 
graphically entangled, with alien enclaves where a district 
seems at first sight homogeneous. Moreover, full and generous 
minority rights were immediately incorporated in the 
Czechoslovak constitution ; unfortunately rights of this kind 
will sometimes be distorted by local officials. 
Economically the country is a satisfactory unit, with 
industry and agriculture nicely balanced. There is plenty of 
coal at Pilsen, Kladno and Ostrava, for instance, and lignite 
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around Brix (Most), and there is a good deal of iron, though 
a certain amount needs to be imported. Industry in the 
Czech and German country was highly developed before the 
war. After 1918 it remained to build up the necessary financial 
machinery, since the Austro-Hungarian banking system had 
been centralised in Vienna. On the agricultural side the 
diversities of the countryside are fortunately complementary ; 
in 1935, for instance, the harvest was so good in some places 
as to outbalance the effect of the drought in others. Czecho- 
slovakia’s nearness to self-sufficiency brought the world 
economic crisis slowly and late to her, but an improvement 
has now begun to set in. 

Czech is like French democracy in the multiplicity of its 
political parties and the strength of its centralised bureau- 
cracy. But I have heard a Frenchman describe it a little 
enviously as une démocratic trés ordonnée, for hitherto the 
government of Czechoslovakia has been stable and continuous, 
thanks to a series of coalition cabinets. Though Masaryk and 
Benes have always been associated with the Czech National 
Socialists,* the most powerful party in the country is un- 
doubtedly that of the Agrarians. These owe much of their 
strength to the organising ability of Antonin Svehla, who, 
until his death in 1933, was their leader, and more often than 
not Prime Minister of the country. It is interesting to observe 
that the key ministries, the Presidency of the Council, 
Interior, Defence and now the Foreign Office, are in the hands 
of Agrarians, while many of the diplomats and all four 
governors of the provinces into which the country is divided 
support the Agrarian party. The Agrarians represent the 
democratic conservatism of the peasant point of view, and in 
a country where admitted fascism scarcely exists they must 
be regarded as the political Right. 

In the present Chamber of Deputies there are forty-five 
Agrarians and twenty-eight National Socialists. The third 
important partner in the coalition of to-day is the Social 
Democratic Party (thirty-eight deputies) which in 1929 was 
won over from opposition. Since the treaty with the Soviet 
last year the Czechoslovak Communist Party, with its thirty 


* This party was founded in 1896; it is democratic and socialistic but more 
nationalist than the Social Democrats; it should never be confused with the German 
Nazi Party. Equally surprising is the name of the chief Fascist group in Czecho- 
slovakia—Dr. Kramar’s National Democrats. 
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deputies, is half enlisted for the Government. It would be 
most misleading to suggest that the Left, from Benes to the 
Communists, has surrendered unconditionally to the Right ; 
on the contrary it keeps the Agrarians well up to the demo- 
cratic mark. 

The issues involved are, of course, the social question at 
home, and, roughly speaking, the choice between Berlin and 
Moscow abroad. The social question at home presents itself 
primarily as the question whether agricultural interests shall 
prevail or not. At present a Corn Monopoly keeps corn prices 
up, by which the interests of the consuming workman are 
sacrificed to those of the producing peasant. The issue is not 
altogether clear-cut, for the industrial worker is not anything 
like so completely divorced from the land as in Britain or 
Germany. Indeed the land reform which followed the war 
was specially designed to prevent such a thing, and to-day, 
for instance, two-thirds of the Ostrava workers are still 
attached to the soil; this does not, however, prevent their 
losing without gaining by the Corn Monopoly system. On the 
other hand it accounts for the relatively small number of 
Czechoslovak workers who are actually organised in trades 
unions ; there is very little organisation among glass and 
porcelain workers, for instance, who largely work at home. 

The Socialist parties, strong in the towns, tend thus to be 
out of touch with a considerable section of the working 
people. While Social Democratic and Communist political 
leaders appear to be on chilly terms, trades union organisation 
is usually cut up into at least three sections, representing the 
National Socialists, the Social Democrats and the Com- 
munists in each big industry. All this obviously makes for 
weakness, and efforts are being made to amalgamate the 
unions ; in December the various leather workers, for exam- 
ple, declared for one unified union. Further, an extension 
of trades union organisation and negotiating power is being 
worked for, under the name of syndicalisation, by the National 
Socialists and Social Democrats. All the parties on the Left 
are pressing for more expenditure upon public works and for 
everything that will help the workmen, as distinct from the 
peasants, and especially for the increased export of industrial 
goods, 

While the Right was able to insist upon the protective Corn 
Monopoly, the Left put through the treaty with the Soviet 
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last June. Though Dr. BeneS was careful to avoid any extra- 
European obligations, the Russian Treaty is a great bone of 
contention in Czechoslovakia. It may be objected that the 
Agrarians voted in favour of Dr. Benes’ foreign affairs exposé 
in November, and supported his candidature for the Presi- 
dency in the National Assembly on December 18th. These 
votings, however, were pre-arranged and conditional affairs, 
and cannot alter the fact that the Agrarians are strongly 
opposed to taking sides between Germany and Russia. They 
are afraid of Russian political influence, and since they believe 
in high tariffs they do not fear German industrial competition ; 
the parties of the Left, on the other hand, look with horror 
upon Nazi principles and aims, and regard the Russian 
market for Czech machines as of great value. While the 
Agrarians wish to sit on the fence, the Left is eagerly in 
favour of the League Powers among whom Russia now plays 
an important part. 

When the question of Masaryk’s resignation arose, the 
quiet steady tug-of-war between the Agrarians and the Left 
became a little tenser. BeneS was the obvious person to 
succeed him, but the Agrarians would only agree to this at a 
price. They demanded as a preliminary that Dr. HodZa, who 
is probably Svehla’s most competent heir, should be promoted 
to be Premier. This occurred in November. But if Benes was 
to become President the vital question of who should be 
Foreign Minister was bound to arise. For weeks Masaryk had 
to remain because neither side would give way over this. At 
last on December 14th the old President withdrew, and four 
days later Dr. Benes was elected to succeed him, whereupon 
the Foreign Office went temporarily to Dr. HodzZa. 

Dr. Hodza is a striking personality who has served at the 
Ministries of Education and Agriculture ; possibly the most 
important thing about him is that he is a Slovak, and in the 
old days was a deputy in the Hungarian Parliament. The 
question of Slovakia is by no means negligible although there 
are only some two million Slovaks, scarcely two-thirds of 
the Germans in the country. According to Hungarians, the 
Czechs have oppressed the Slovaks as brutally as ever the 
Serbs oppressed the Croats. The first answer to make to this 
indictment is to point out that whereas the Croats are un- 
deniably more civilised than the Serbs, the Slovaks are 
unquestionably more primitive than the Czechs. The Slovaks 
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complain that in the state which was supposed to be as much 
Slovak as Czech, the Czechs treated them like a dependent 
colony. No doubt many mistakes were made and the adminis- 
tration was too highly centralised in a Czech sense, but the 
Czechs could justifiably point out that Slovakia had not enough 
educated people to go round. The professional classes where 
they existed were considerably Magyarised, and a lurking 
suspicion of Magyar sympathies lies at the back of the Czech 
mind when Slovakia is under consideration. This explains— 
does it excuse ?—a slightly differentiated democracy. In 
Slovakia political meetings* are more often forbidden than in 
Bohemia or Moravia, and certain economic disadvantages 
exist. Father Hlinka, the leader of the Slovak Autonomist 
Party, has always denied any inclination to go back to 
Hungary, but Hungarians have naturally done all they could 
to exploit irritation caused by the high-handed actions of 
local Czech officials here and there. Though the extremer 
Slovakian Autonomists condemned them as renegades, many 
Slovaks nevertheless went into the service of the new Czecho- 
slovak State. Dr. Hodza has certainly lost no ground by 
doing so, but he gave special satisfaction in Slovakia by mak- 
ing his first speech in Slovakf on becoming Prime Minister. 
Though there seems no real question of Slovakia receiving 
autonomy, Dr. Hodza is hoping to bring the Hlinka party into 
the Government by increasing Slovakian independence in edu- 
cational matters. The recent modus vivendi between Prague 
and the Pope has brought reconciliation nearer between 
the rationalist Czechs and the devout Catholic Slovaks. 
Beyond Slovakia lies the much more primitive province of 
Carpathian Ruthenia, full of bears and illiterates, according to 
the café-goers of Prague. This province is certainly something 
of a burden. The illiteracy of the sparse but mixed population 
is being gradually overcome, but no reasonable critic blames 
the Czechs here for inevitable differentiations. The Peace 
Treaties laid down that Carpathian Ruthenia should have 
actual autonomy, but it is generally accepted that autonomy 
for the time being would merely spell nonsense. 

Slovakia and Ruthenia raise questions in which Hungary 


* It was interesting to find, by contrast with England, that during the ministerial 
deadlock before Masaryk resigned no newspaper whatever might discuss the impasse. 

t Czechs and Slovaks understand one another, but there are slight differences 
between their languages. 
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and, in the case of Ruthenia, Roumania and Russia are also 
interested. No doubt the actual five per cent. Magyar 
minority in which Budapest interests itself so intensely is 
often shown that democracy can shut her eyes to injustice. 
On the whole it is impressive to find how extensively minority 
school and judicial protection are provided for the Hungarian, 
Polish and German minorities. But problems of this kind do 
not stop at the frontier as the quarrel with Poland very well 
shows. Since Poland’s agreement with Germany, she has 
exploited the rights of the Poles around TeSin, while refusing 
all offers of arbitration, in such a way as to make an un- 
pleasant international crisis inevitable. 

It is, however, the big German minority, the Sudeten- 
deutschen, who provide the Government of Prague with its 
most difficult problem to-day, a problem which no one really 
believes to be purely internal. Although Czech public opinion 
would make it difficult for him to admit it, Dr. Hodza is 
probably in favour of a more conciliatory policy towards the 
Sudetendeutschen. Indeed it is not unlikely that he would like 
to take their leaders into the Government, a course which in 
the eyes of some judges might yet turn the Sudeten gaze 
away from Berlin. These 3,300,000 German-speaking people 
live in a fringe encircling Bohemia and along the north of 
Czech Silesia, so that the possibility of giving them autonomy 
scarcely exists. The problem has economic roots, but racial 
foliage. In 1926 several German political leaders were taken 
into the Government, and it was hoped that friction had come 
toanend. But then came Hitler and the slump together. The 
Sudetendeutschen industries, apart from the lignite around 
Briix, were glass, porcelain and textiles, all dependent on ex- 
port ; many of the workers worked at home unorganised and 
unprotected. The suffering was, and is to this day, terrible ; 
indeed, about half the unemployment in all Czechoslovakia is 
here among the Sudetendeutschen. 

In 1934 an attractive personality, that of Konrad Henlein, 
became prominent. He disclaimed Pan-Germanism, and 
declared that if the Czechs would play fair there would be 
more jobs for the Germans, and fair co-operation was all he 
desired. When elections were held in May 1935 his party 
scored a big success and came to the Chamber with only 
one seat less than the largest party, the Agrarians. What 
do the Czechs say to all this?) They say the Germans have 
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been very well treated, but they cannot demand more posts 
at a moment when their loyalty is not unquestioned. They 
say Henlein himself may mean well and know little, but 
his followers are frankly more loyal to the Reich than to the 
Republic. Of this one must say there is plenty of evidence in 
ordinary conversation, in unofficial propaganda,* and in 
intercepted intrigues with the Reich ; and the German wire- 
less has the most unhesitating way of rushing to the rescue 
of Henlein. The Czech Left believes that Henleinism is an 
employers’ manceuvre against the workers, and they are right 
that every employer in the Sudeten country is working for 
Henlein though some of the workers still hold out against him. 
To the Russophil and anti-fascist Czechs, it is particularly the 
Sudetendeutsch demand for a pro-German, in place of a pro- 
Russian orientation in foreign policy which seems intolerably 
arrogant and anti-national. And there is a corollary to this. 
The Henlein people complain bitterly that Czechoslovakia 
shelters anti-Nazi refugees who tell “ atrocity ” stories against 
Nazi Germany. If Henlein is really the democrat he pro- 
fesses to be, and if he pays no spiritual homage to the Reich, 
what case has he against the unfortunate Emigranten whose 
stories of the Nazis have only too often been true? 

It is generally thought that the Agrarians, though they 
would not incur the odium of openly opposing Benes, have 
welcomed the big Henlein group to the Chamber as a useful 
manceuvring threat. There is of course something to be said, 
in view of Austria’s weakness, and in view of Germany’s 
gigantic military strength as weighed against a divided France 
and a Russia threatened on two fronts, in favour of a Czecho- 
slovak rapprochement with the German-Polish-Hungarian 
bloc. Such a step might prove to be the only alternative to 
partition at the hands of those same three Powers. The Czech 
Left indignantly repudiates such defeatism. The rapproche- 
ment could only be bought by territorial concessions which 
would open the door to partition, and either plan would lead 
to the obliteration of Czechoslovak democracy through direct 
or indirect pressure. If the Left can hold its ground Czecho- 
slovakia will stand or fall with Geneva ; she will risk all upon 
the principle of collective security and remain true to the 
traditions of Wilson and Masaryk. 


* E.g. Czech Law forbids attacks on the Jews and Henlein disclaims anti-Semitism, 
but Jews are not admitted to his organisation. 
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But if the League of Nations survives the ordeals of 
to-day there is still an internal danger for Czechoslovakia. 
Experienced observers are afraid that if economic conditions 
deteriorate the Agrarians may some day follow fascist coun- 
sels and attempt to crush the parties on the Left. Here again 
it is difficult to weigh the chances of success. Big industrial 
and financial interests are nothing like so powerful nor so 
reactionary as they were in Germany. The Fascist leader, Dr. 
Kramar, is closely connected with the big Zivnostenska Bank ; 
he is said to stand quite well with Dr. HodZa, and might use 
the “Zivno” to back the Agrarians, though the Agrarians 
have worked against the “ Zivno” so far. The powerful 
Skoda armaments people have many Agrarian connections ; 
on the other hand Schneider-Creusot is very much involved 
with Skoda, and, unless a Franco-German reconciliation 
occurs, will push for the pro-Russian BeneS policy. The 
bureaucracy is predominantly Agrarian. In the Army one 
would surmise that the old democratic tradition of the 
Legionaries. outbalances the influence of certain White 
Russian officers. As for the pseudo-militias which may play so 
large a part in political revolutions, it is said that the Agrarian 
peasant troopers would be more than a match for the Social 
Democratic gymnastic organisations. The Sokol formations, 
like the whole Czech portion of the country, have a very 
democratic tradition behind them, but the Sokol people 
might easily succumb to chauvinistic slogans. 

In theory, of course, the last word would rest with President 
Bene$, but it is difficult to be certain how far his power would 
extend in actual fact. In his New Year broadcast he quoted 
the words of Masaryk that states maintain themselves 
through the ideas out of which they were born, and concluded 
with the wish that Czechoslovakia will remain “ a brightly lit 
lighthouse of disciplined and mature democracy.” At a 
distance one tends to shake one’s head gloomily over the 
prospects of the Republic, but once within the country one 
has so strong an impression of vigour, of common sense and 
of a reasonable social equality as to make one believe that 
Masaryk’s state may yet maintain itself without succumbing 


to reactionary pressure at home or abroad. 
EvizaBETH WISKEMANN. 


VOL. CXLIX. II 


MEMORIES OF MASARYK. 


N the summer of 1929 I spent my holiday at the Slovakian 
de Pystian. Ata distance of only two hours by car stands 

the castle of Toppolcian, which the Czechoslovak Republic 
has placed at the disposal of its President. President Masaryk 
was staying there at the time I was in Pystian. I asked for 
an interview and soon after received an invitation. I had 
had enough time to think over what I wanted to discuss with 
him. The topic of nearly all the Germans who at that time 
came into contact with the founder and head of the polyglot 
State was the fate of the Germans in Czechoslovakia. 
Masaryk had frequently given expression to his point of view 
on this problem; he always avowed himself in favour of 
complete equality of status. Two years previously, when I 
was in Prague at Masaryk’s re-election, I spoke with numer- 
ous Czech and German politicians on the subject. Not that 
I considered the matter unimportant. On the contrary. But 
as I was to have the good fortune to spend some hours in 
rustic quiet alone with the great and wise man, I thought it 
would be more profitable if we discussed a more comprehen- 
sive topic ; so comprehensive, in fact, that it would include 
all other national questions. When I was shown into the 
spacious study of the President, I said to him that I only 
wished to put one question to him, namely: “ Are we going 
to have another war? ” 

Masaryk had and still has a special significance for me and 
for those Germans whom I may call my political partisans, 
as we share the same convictions. It is not so easy to define 
these convictions. We called ourselves democrats, pacifists, 
also liberals or simply republicans. Party designations are 
really inadequate. What we wanted was a policy of reason, 
a policy which was based on the recognition of facts, and 
which furthered the ideals of western civilisation. For that 
reason this Professor, Member of Parliament, revolutionary, 
traitor to Austria-Hungary, founder and architect of a state, 
enjoyed our special esteem and devotion. Masaryk once called 
the two great Central Powers of Europe theocracies. That 
was just what we wished to free ourselves from. We abhorred 
the irrational methods of the past government. The deifica- 
tion of the Hohenzollerns, the generals, the portépées, and the 
steel-helmets filled us with horror. We were of opinion that 
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our defeat in the Great War had definitely shown that the 
legend of the Prussian God had led to absurdities, and that 
the German people had suffered enough for the nimbus that 
had been created round Frederick the Great and Wilhelm 
the Victorious. We thought—or at least we fervently hoped 
—that our people had dreamed their dream and were now 
awake—sufficiently awake to build up for themselves with 
their own hands and according to their own ideas a happy 
and contented present. 

Masaryk was a national hero. But his genesis differed from 
that of most national heroes. The first serious battles he 
fought were against the legends of his own nation. A passion- 
ate Czech nationalist, wishing to prove how highly developed 
Czech culture had been from the earliest times, had “ dis- 
covered ” a document which expatiated at great length on 
the subject. The “ Kéniginhofer manuscript ” was a forgery, 
but the nation was exceedingly proud of it. It became a 
matter of violent controversy. Masaryk championed the 
truth. He refused to pander to national vanity by supporting 
alie. At that time he was called a traitor to his country ; the 
fanatics outlawed him ; it seemed as if he would never again 
be able to take any part in the political life of his nation. 

The second important occasion which caused him to come 
to the fore was a so-called ritual murder. A Jew, Hilsner by 
name, a poor fellow and almost a semi-imbecile, was supposed 
to have killed a little girl in order to use the child’s blood for 
ritual purposes. Again Masaryk fought on the side of truth 
and reality and against romantic lies. The same national 
fanatics entered the lists against him. The windows of his 
house were broken, and he was prevented from giving his 
lectures at the University. At this juncture Masaryk thought 
seriously of leaving his country and emigrating to America, 
so violent was the hatred that had been stirred up against 
him and so great was his loathing of demagogic mendacity. 

He gave the strongest proof of his unusual power of mind 
in 1915, when he, an isolated individual, unaided, armed with 
no other weapon than his discernment, declared war against 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Whilst everyone in Berlin 
and Vienna still believed in victory, he foresaw the impending 
fall of the Central Powers. He left the country in order to 
convince the Western Powers that the Czechs and Slovaks 
must become an independent state. In Paris and London 
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the carrying out of such plans was by no means considered 
inevitable, as they were still based on an extremely uncertain 
hypothesis. But for Professor Masaryk, who owed his 
information solely to his own insight, this “if” was sufh- 
ciently certain to make him risk his own and his family’s 
future. I reminded President Masaryk of the fateful moment 
when he took this tremendous decision. I said that it was the 
amazing correctness of his foresight at that time which had 
brought me to him. Masaryk reflected a moment. Then he 
said : “ Well, things might have turned out quite differently.” 

Masaryk is the least solemn of politicians. He pointed out 
to me that there had been no lack of fortunate coincidences 
in his life, some of which he related to me. It was for instance 
a lucky chance that at the outbreak of the War he was in 
possession of a passport which was valid for three years, as 
afterwards he would not have been given one; also that the 
frontier official let him pass without making any difficulties. 
Another such piece of luck was that he had at the last minute 
cancelled his journey from London to Paris, for the steamer 
by which he had intended to cross the Channel was sunk by 
the Germans ; then, during the Russian Revolution, a bullet 
had whizzed past his head so close that he could feel the 
current of air it caused. But it was not these slight, though 
necessary, links in the continuity which I had meant. I was 
thinking of the high moral courage which had enabled 
Masaryk, in spite of the nebulous atmosphere in which he too 
had lived, to draw inexorable conclusions from facts that were 
as accessible to everyone else as to him. For this reason I 
had come to him with the portentous question: ‘‘ Are we 
going to have a war?” Masaryk answered: “ No! Not for 
the first fifty years after the last Great War. There is no 
money available. The nations are too poor. First they must 
save, before such colossal sums as a war requires are forth- 
coming.’ And fifty years are a long time. Long enough for 
institutions to be created and firmly established that will 
make a war, such as the one we have just gone through, 
impossible. We then had a lengthy discussion in which we 
compared the symptoms which spoke for and against this 
happy development. The rdle of the devil’s advocate devolved 
on me; I had to enumerate all the facts which made the 
future appear as dark as possible. 

It was late summer, 1929: no time since the end of the 
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War had seemed so promising. The Kellogg Pact, by which 
the nations unanimously condemned war as an instrument 
of policy, was ratified in this year by the signatory Powers. 
The Young Plan was made which fixed the German repara- 
tion payments. The evacuation of the occupied German 
territory was about to take place. An International Bank 
was to co-operate effectively in the liquidation of the War 
debts. The foundation stone of the new and splendid building 
of the League of Nations was laid with great solemnity. 
‘Preparations for the disarmament conference were being 
made. President Masaryk warned me not to forget the 
tremendous significance of the League of Nations. Even if all 
the members had not always the necessary goodwill, he said, 
the existence and the whole machinery of such an inter- 
national institution was in itself a natural obstacle to any 
aggressive intentions. He told me that he had had news from 
which he could conclude that the prospects of an under- 
standing between Briand and Stresemann were very hopeful. 
Furthermore an international bureaucracy was being evolved 
in Geneva, and the interests of a certain class of highly 
qualified and influential men were closely connected with the 
maintenance of peace. 

Finally I was led to point out to the President the various 
currents of thought in the defeated countries which ran 
counter to the establishment of peace. I spoke of the reduc- 
tions in German territory in so many parts of the Reich, and 
mentioned also the receptivity of the people for militaristic 
ideas, evoked by the injuries done to the body of the Reich. 
On hearing this Masaryk became more animated, almost 
excited. ‘“‘ Yes, that depends on the Germans ; it is in their 
hands that the future lies. You are the great nation of 
Europe! How much do the French count? They are only a 
people of forty millions! But you! You are double as many! 
In the very heart of the Continent!” The President knew 
that a summary of our conversation would be published in 
the most widely read of our leading German papers. Yet he 
did not speak in the way customary at interviews, that is, 
with an eye on the interviewer or rather through him on the 
public. He was as unpretentious in his talk as in his whole 
personality. But now it may have occurred to him that his 
words would be read by all politically interested people in 
Germany. It sounded like a warning. To him it seemed to 
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be a matter of course that the Germans should occupy the 
first position in Europe. Their industry, their organising 
powers, their scientific knowledge—‘ how much have I 
myself learnt from you! ” he exclaimed. It was by no means 
a mere compliment; I think Masaryk never made use of 
those methods of flattery which so many politicians employ. 
He emphasised the central position of the Reich in order to 
lay greater stress on the magnitude of the responsibility that 
rested with the German people. “ It all depends on whether 
you behave honourably. If you are honourable in your 
politics, there will be no war... .” 

It is now nearly seven years since this conversation took 
place, but the word “ honourable” impressed itself on my 
memory. It recalled to me some of President Masaryk’s 
experiences which had a far-reaching influence on his political 
career. When some South Slav members of the Opposition 
were being prosecuted by the Austrian Monarchy, evidence 
had been deduced from documents whose authenticity was 
disputed by the defendants. The accusation of high treason 
which otherwise could not be proved was to be based on these 
documents. Masaryk was one of those who exposed the 
forgery and traced its origin right up to the Foreign Office. 
It was forgeries of this sort, crooked ways in politics, and 
lack of straightforwardness which estranged him from the 
Monarchy. He had by no means always been a rebel. As 
a young man he had wished to enter the diplomatic service 
of his country, and later he had aimed at federal reform, not 
revolution. The right of the Czechs and the Slavs to self- 
government would never have driven him to high treason. 
Only a few years before the outbreak of the War he had 
offered his services as intermediary for the easing of the 
tension between Austria and Serbia. He was bent on avoiding 
war, although war alone could bring political independence 
to his country. Only when he saw that the governing clique 
had started a world conflagration because it had not the 
courage to attempt the solution of its home problems, did he 
hier g its doom. The policy it followed was not “‘ honour- 
able.’ 

Is Masaryk a Nationalist ? According to the terminology 
of international socialism he certainly is. And the course 
that destiny mapped out for him made him the hero of the 
Nationalists. From the standpoint of the Nationalists ruling 
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in several European States to-day he is anything but a 
Nationalist. “‘ That only is right which is of use to the German 
people.” He would never have set up such a tenet for his 
people or even recognised its truth, although it seems to find 
acceptance in other countries besides Germany. His whole 
conduct, from the incident of the “ Kéniginhofer manu- 
script,” has proved this. He was never afraid of being spat 
upon as a “traitor” by fanatics, if it was a question of 
opposing a policy which was not honourable. In the confusion 
and perplexities of continental politics one must resign 
oneself to the fact that the fanatics, who are by no means 
to be found only on the right, i.e. on the national side, look 
upon reason and honour (the principles which guided Masaryk 
in the political part he played in the world) as nebulous 
conceptions, the reality of which they flatly deny. Actions 
based on these ideas appear to them treachery or fraud or 
at the best an illusion and self-deception. The attitude of 
mind to which he owed his position as head of the State 
might in slightly different circumstances have made a martyr 
of him. 

In his farewell address to the departing President the 
Czechoslovak Prime Minister called Masaryk an intellectual 
leader of contemporary democracy. This he certainly was 
and ever will be for all those to whom democracy means 
more than a mere form of government, connected with 
plebiscites ; for whom democracy has an ethic purport, 
evolved in the struggle against theocratic despotism. The 
way in which it retired from the stage when it felt it was no 
longer strong enough to hold office is a still more obvious 
manifestation of what we understand by democracy ; it says 
more than a whole compendium on political law could ever 
do. “.. . States maintain themselves by those ideals which 
called them into being . . . a sound foreign policy and justice 
at home towards all citizens . . . if God wills, I shall look on 
awhile and see how you manage things.” 

Not long ago we saw how the President of another Republic 
remained in office long after he was unequal to his task, 
apparently from some kind of mystic idea of his divine 
vocation. The contrast between this and the humility and 
self-knowledge which prompted Masaryk to resign is over- 
whelming. No one who knows him can read the last words 
which he spoke as head of the State without being deeply 
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moved. The Czechoslovak Republic has issued a decree with 
the following purport: “Thomas Garrigue Masaryk has 
deserved well of his country.” These are true and noble 
words! But he has done far more than that. He has given 
an example which will one day make its influence felt when 
the fanaticism of our time has cooled down and nations are 
obliged to construct a new community out of the depth of 
their depression. 

As regards the prophecy for which I asked the philosopher 
Masaryk one summer day in the happier year 1929 at the 
castle of Toppolcian, his answer may appear incorrect if taken 
literally. We have already seen that lack of money is no 
absolute protection from war, and the time which Masaryk 
gave Europe for reflection will to-day be looked upon as an 
optimistic over-estimate. But the alternative he put before 
the Continent was full of supreme wisdom. A policy which 
once again threatened the world with destruction was most 
decidedly not “ honourable,” and could not be “‘ honourable ” 
in the sense in which the democrat Masaryk used the word. 

RupotF OLDEN. 


‘UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT. 


y I is probably true to say that, since the War, more parlia- 
mentary time has been taken up by the question of 
unemployment than by any other single matter. This is 

entirely as it should be. The challenge of unemployment goes 
deep. It constitutes a formidable indictment of our whole way 
of ordering our affairs, economic, social and political—a fact 
which is very generally recognised to-day, not only by the 
victims of the scourge, but also by the great majority of 
thinking people, irrespective of political party and of social or 
economic position. Perhaps the most hopeful aspect of the 
whole sorry business is that the issue of unemployment is 
tending more and more to drop out of the arena of party 
politics and to be considered on its merits, or demerits. The 
approach indicated by Marshal Foch’s immortal question, 
“ De quot s’agit-11?” is likely to lead us further on the road 
towards a better Britain than an attack on the capitalist 
position from the socialist trenches, or a bombardment of the 
socialist lines by the massed artillery of capitalism. Indeed, 
in many cases the political front lines are now so close together 
as to make this sort of activity as dangerous to the attacker 
as it is to the defender. 

Fortunately, thanks to the statistics of the Ministry of 
Labour, we are in a better position to judge of the true posi- 
tion than we have ever been before in our history. Unemploy- 
ment is no new phenomenon. There is good reason to suppose 
that, in the period following the Napoleonic Wars—the last 
occasion when our national economy was subjected to stresses 
and strains in any way comparable to those that it is under- 
going to-day—the percentage of unemployment was as high, 
if not higher, than it is to-day, and the resulting suffering was 
certainly a great deal worse. But our ancestors lacked the 
figures to enable them to form a balanced judgment, and such 
efforts as they made to cope with this most intractable of 
problems were not conspicuously successful. We lack their 
excuse. 

To-day we know that, at any given moment, of the thirteen 
odd millions of people constituting the “ insured population,” 
somewhere about two millions are registered on the books of 
the Employment Exchanges as out of a job. This is bad, but 
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it is only fair to add that, at the same time, the total number 
of people employed is higher than it has ever been. Further, 
two millions represents approximately the natural rise in our 
population between the census years 1921 and 1931, and the 
statisticians tell us that we are approaching the point where 
our population will cease to increase, and may even start dim- 
inishing. Another factor to bear in mind is that the stream of 
emigration which, in the years preceding the war, provided 
an outlet for something like 100,000 people annually, has now 
virtually dried up. 

But the figure of two millions for the number of people 
unemployed at any given moment does not give the whole 
picture. The names on the books of the Exchanges are con- 
stantly changing and the total number of different names that 
find their way on to the Live Register in the course of twelve 
months is estimated at approximately five millions. This 
means that nearly forty per cent. of the insured population* 
find themselves unemployed at some time or other during the 
year. If we allow them two dependants apiece, which is a low 
estimate, this means that no less than fifteen millions of 
people have some direct personal contact with the unemploy- 
ment regulations during the twelve months. This is a fact 
worth thinking over. 

But all these people are not in the same boat or anything like 
it. Of those registered as unemployed on a given day about a 
million—half the total—have normally been out of work for a 
month or less, and 1} million for three months or less. At the 
other end of the scale there are 350,000 people who have been 
out of work for twelve months or more. The position of the 
man at one end is so different from that of his fellow at the 
other that one is tempted to suggest that the practice of 
lumping them all together under the heading “‘ Unemployed ” 
is positively misleading. The great majority of newspaper 
readers, who do not probe deeper than the global figures given 
in the official returns, and who are accustomed to form a 
rough estimate of whether we are doing well or badly accord- 
ing as to whether these are down or up on the previous month 
or year, certainly go away with an entirely wrong impression 


* The two principal categories of workers not yet included in the insurance scheme 
are those in agriculture (700,000 workers) and private domestic service (1,350,000). It 
is the declared policy of the present Government to bring agriculture into the scheme 
as soon as possible, and steps are being taken to implement this decision. 
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of the real state of affairs. There are, in fact, two entirely 
separate problems, “ unemployment ” and “ underemploy- 
ment.” They are interrelated and impinge upon one another 
at many points, but they are fundamentally different in 
nature and demand different treatment. 

Let us examine first the problem of “ unemployment,” the 
heart-rending case of the men who get little or no work from 
one year’s end to another. This is peculiarly the problem of 
the distressed areas. The essential facts are these. In 1923, 
our main group of exporting industries* were looked to as 
their source of livelihood by nearly thirty per cent. of the 
insured population, and close on 2% million people were 
actually employed in them. In 1932 they were employing a 
million fewer—only 17-5 per cent. of the insured population 
in employment. These industries are not dead, but they have 
in all probability suffered a permanent contraction. Their 
producing capacity was based on the requirements of the 
foreign markets all over the world, which were being opened 
up in the last century to British industry by the fertilising 
streams of British capital investment overseas. For good or 
ill we have to recognise that these days are over. The true 
state of affairs may now again be concealed for a time by a 
spate of armament orders, as it was in the days preceding 
1914, but nothing can put back the hands of the clock. 
To-day, with every country old and new competing feverishly 
in the race for self-sufficiency, Britain can no longer hope to 
be the “ Workshop of the World.” The dictates of common 
sense and hard necessity may combine to modify the present 
tendency—it is devoutly to be hoped that they will—but it 
can only be regarded as highly improbable that the present 
trend will be reversed for many years to come. 

What happens to the men who formerly looked to these 
industries for their living? The figures of the whole-time 
unemployed tell some of the tale. In some cases the extent of 
the tragedy is partly concealed by the device of permanent 
short-time, with its natural accompaniment of low wages. 
Then again there has all along been a trickle of men flowing to 
the relatively more prosperous South which, latterly, partly 
under the influence of official encouragement, has grown to a 
considerable stream. In the last six or seven years, the 


* Coal mining, cotton, general engineering, iron and steel, shipbuilding and marine 
engineering, woollen and worsted. 
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Ministry of Labour have trained and placed in work certainly 
not less than 25,000 men from the distressed areas. These 
emigrants have, in the nature of things, included a high 
proportion of the younger men and of the element of light 
and leading amongst the population—it takes courage and 
initiative to pull out and start afresh in a strange land, and 
London is a strange and by no means always a friendly land 
for most of them. The writer once tried to smooth the path 
of some unfortunate Durham men who were being cold- 
shouldered in a London Occupational Club. He took the 
Londoners—mostly men he had known personally for two 
and three years—apart and discoursed for ten minutes on the 
sacred duty of hospitality. At the end one Cockney voiced 
the universal feeling. ‘ Yus, that’s all very fine. But tell me 
one thing. Why is it Durham men are all such ’orrible 
fellows?” This may be, and is, very unfair; but would 
Durham, or Wales, or for that matter Scotland, be any readier 
to welcome Londoners who came butting in on their odd-job 
market ? The effect of the loss of this indispensable leavening 
element is reflected in the increased hopelessness of the outlook 
of those who are left behind. 

Now let us glance at the other side of the medal. Simul- 
taneously with the contraction of our old exporting industries, 
another group, consisting mainly of secondary industries and 
services and having their seat for the most part in the South, 
has been expanding: building, construction and repair of 
motor vehicles, cycles and aircraft, distributive trades, 
electrical trades, metal industries, metal industries miscel- 
laneous, printing, publishing and bookbinding, public works 
contracting, road transport, silk and artificial silk, miscel- 
laneous services. In 1923 they accounted for thirty-two per 
cent. of the insured population and gave work to just over 
three million people. By 1932 they were employing nearly 
4} million people, covering some forty-three per cent. of the 
insured population in work. Some of this increase will have 
been met out of the natural growth of the population of the 
South over these ten years, but a considerable proportion 
will undoubtedly consist of immigrants from the distressed 
areas, 

The difference between the two areas and the types of 
industry that they represent is striking, and goes a long way 
towards accounting for the very different outlook of their 
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respective workers. The one contains, in the main, heavy 
industries : the other light. The one depends mainly on the 
export market : the other sells its products at home. The one 
is the ancestral home and stronghold of the trade union move- 
ment ; the other is far less highly organised in this respect. 
Before the present contraction, with its accompaniment of 
unemployment, conditions of work in the one tended in the 
main to be regular : employment in the other normally tends 
to be intermittent, depending much on the seasons and on the 
fluctuations of popular taste, and it is the rule rather than the 
exception for labour to be constantly on the move from one 
industry, place of work or factory, to another. All these 
factors tend to reinforce the sense of local patriotism, always 
strong in this country, and many other ties and forces that 
tend towards keeping men in the place where they were born, 
to render the problem of transfer of labour about as difficult 
as it could well be. . 

With all these difficulties in the way of bringing the men to 
the place where industry is—difficulties inherent in any system 
of government by consent—it is satisfactory to see that the 
government proposes to take active steps to bring new 
industries to the places where the men are. If they are 
successful in bringing fresh life to the distressed areas, it is 
highly probable that many of those who have migrated South 
will want to return to their own place, if it is in any way 
possible for them to earn a living there. But they will not be 
returning to their old trades. It is much to be hoped that the 
new industrial North will resemble the South in one respect— 
in having a variety of industries in a given area. Thus and 
thus only can we hope to guard against the danger of some 
future shift in the alignment of our national economy repro- 
ducing the same phenomenon of a distressed area, with its 
appalling accompaniment of waste and human misery. It 
cannot be sound policy for all the employment eggs of a 
district to be in one industrial basket. In the past such 
matters have been left to the free play of “‘ economic forces.” 
To-day, when unemployment is a charge on the taxpayer as 
well as on industry, and a standing menace and reproach to 
us all, there can be few who would seriously oppose the idea 
of some measure of co-ordination from above in the national 
interest. Given this, our first problem—that of whole-time 
“‘ unemployment ”—is not insoluble. 
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This brings us to our other problem. As we have seen, the 
total number of different names that find their way on to the 
Live Register at some time or other during the year is not less 
than five millions. Of this the whole-time ‘‘ unemployed ” 
account for 350,000 only, thus leaving the enormous total of 
4,650,000 of the far larger army of what we have called the 
“underemployed.” Some of these people suffer severely. To 
be unemployed for nine months in the year is only one degree 
less bad than to get no work at all. On the other hand, it 
should not be forgotten that, of the two millions on the books 
of the Exchanges at any given moment, one million—half the 
total—have been out of a job for a month or less. One month 
in the year away from work would appear positively desirable 
to most people, if this leisure were presented in the form of a 
holiday. But, in the guise of unemployment, with its accom- 
paniment of reduction of income, signing on at the Exchange 
every day, and general uncertainty, it assumes a very 
different aspect. 

It is worth while examining more closely the nature of this 
second problem. In the first place, there is no getting away 
from the fact that, in this and in every other industrial 
country, there have always been and in all probability always 
will be, many jobs to be done that are necessarily of an inter- 
mittent nature and of uncertain duration, Port transport is an 
obvious example. Shipbuilding is another instance and so are, 
to varying extents, building, the distributive trades, road 
transport, many food industries and the hotel trade. Railway 
companies, and even the State itself take on extra hands at 
times of pressure. Some of these types of work, for instance 
docking and building, are actually paid by the half-day or the 
hour at rates designed to allow for a certain amount of off- 
time, due to weather, frost, tides and so on. Yet, if this off- 
time is declared at the Exchange and falls on the day of the 
count, it is classified as unemployment. In times past it 
would have been looked on by the people concerned as merely 
an incident in their calling.* 

Then again, there area large number of industries and trades 
in which employment is governed by the seasons, such as 


* The Live Register is also inflated to some extent, very difficult to assess accurately, 
by the inclusion of people “ stood off” for holidays of various kinds, such as “‘ Wakes 
Week,” Fair weeks, etc. Also, young people leaving school, and who have never had 
a job, are included until they find work. 
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agriculture, the building industry again, hotels and boarding- 
houses at the seaside, and the clothing trade. Jam-making 
and herring-curing are obvious examples of work that, in the 
nature of things, must be done at certain seasons. The effect 
of the seasonal element on unemployment is clearly brought 
out by the fact that the unemployment figures normally 
show a fall of a quarter of a million as between January and 
June in any year. 

There is little doubt, too, that there is a growing tendency 
on the part of employers of labour in many trades and 
industries towards cutting down their permanent staffs to a 
nucleus of key men and applying to the Employment Ex- 
change for additional hands as and when required. Of course, 
as anybody who has had the experience of running a factory 
- knows, this practice has its inconveniences. The rhythm of 
an industrial plant and, in consequence, its efficiency is liable 
to be disturbed by any large influx of fresh labour. But in 
times of depression managers are forced to consider their 
costs, including labour, very carefully. Simultaneously, they 
are driven to overhaul their organisation and machine tech- 
nique. It is obviously difficult to produce figures, but there is 
no doubt that one of the effects of the recent hard times has 
been to bring about a considerable increase in the technical 
and administrative efficiency of factories and plants, and that 
this has been accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
the casualisation of labour. The only conclusion that one can 
draw is that a very considerable proportion of the working 
population of the country, perhaps as much as one-third, 
consists of people possessing no special skill or training and 
who are not attached by any well-defined ties to a particular 
employer, company or place of work. Many of them are not 
even attached to a particular industry. They constitute a 
pool of labour, which is drawn on by industry when required. 

As signing on at the Employment Exchange is a condition 
of drawing unemployment insurance benefit, or even relief, 
we can take it that the Live Register gives a fairly complete 
picture of the labour unused and available throughout the 
country at any given moment. But although industry is 
making increasing use of the network of Employment Ex- 
changes, and the Ministry of Labour can now claim that it is 
effecting the enormous total of two million odd placings 
each year, the fact remains that this only represents some 
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twenty-five per cent. of the total annual turnover of jobs. A 
high proportion of the Ministry’s placings, too, consist of men 
in the skilled and semi-skilled categories. Unskilled labour still 
fends for itself to a great extent. It may be that some em- 
ployers still prefer to pick their men from applicants presenting 
themselves at their gates, as, of course, they are perfectly 
entitled to do, but, from the wider point of view, there would 
appear to be no question that a more general use of the 
official job-placing agency would produce greater administra- 
tive efficiency and, in all probability, a more rapid turnover 
with a consequent lowering in the unemployment figures. 

But even with the maximum attainable efficiency it seems 
inevitable that, for any foreseeable time to come, there will be 
hundreds of thousands of men who will have to spend varying 
spells of days, weeks and months between one job and the 
next. In an earlier age the ideal of a more leisurely society 
based on agriculture and handicrafts might have been “A 
place for everyone, and everyone in his place.” To-day a 
considerable turnover of jobs even amongst skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, and something like a pool of labour containing 
the great bulk of the unskilled, appear to be inseparable 
adjuncts of our highly mechanised and rapidly changing 
industrial civilisation. Better trade conditions and an 
improvement in our Employment Exchange technique may 
speed up the turnover and reduce the size of the pool, but they 
will not eliminate either. 

If the ultimate test of a civilisation is the extent to which it 
offers all its citizens the opportunity of living some kind of a 
life and of developing their faculties to the fullest possible 
extent—as some of us still persist in believing—then we must 
not be surprised to find that, from the point of view of many 
who find themselves in the pool of labour to-day, our civilisa- 
tion is not proving itself an unqualified success. One has only 
to go amongst them and learn something of the conditions of 
their lives to see how “ underemployment ” hangs like a fog 
over them, blotting out the vision of any kind of opportunity. 
How to dispel that fog is one of the most pressing problems 
of our time. 

B. T. Reynotps. 


PAUL BOURGET: “ LE GRAND CONVERTI.” 
HE death of Paul Bourget at the age of eighty-three 


takes those of us who are old enough to remember back 

into the nineties of the last century when Bourget, 
Loti and France stood head and shoulders above all other 
French writers of that day. They had all three been dis- 
covered, so she liked to say, by Juliette Adam, when in the 
early eighties she had founded her Nouvelle Revue with the 
object of discovering young writers and introducing them to 
the public. It was in the Nouvelle Revue that appeared 
Bourget’s Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine, afterwards 
published in volume form and constituting his highest title 
to fame in the opinion of many critics, among them Anatole 
France. It is possible that after Bourget’s novels are dead 
people will still be reading these highly finished, acutely 
critical essays. Bourget published another volume of Essays 
shortly before the Great War, Pages de Critique et de Doctrine, 
and yet another soon afterwards, Nouvelles Pages de Critique 
et de Doctrine. 

Looking back over his long and prolific literary career, 
there is no doubt that he excels, above all things, both in his 
novels and his essays, as a psychologist. He started life as a 
doctor. Then, forsaking surgery for literature, with a scalpel 
no less sharp and sure than that with which he had dissected 
material tissues, he probed the emotions and sentiments of 
the human heart. Human frailty and weakness in high places, 
in fashionable boudoirs and drawing-rooms, are the themes of 
his first novels. For example, Cruelle Enigme and Mensonges. 
Here, Parisian society of the eighties appears hardly less 
decadent than that of a hundred years earlier in the age of 
Louis XV. Hostile critics of these novels jeered at the son of 
a professor of mathematics in the Lycée of Clermont-Ferrand, 
at the medical student turned novelist, and called him a snob 
because, they said, he scorned the class from which he had 
sprung and occupied himself entirely with the gay and frivo- 
lous world, that he was never so happy as when with a 
gardenia in his buttonhole, dressed up to the eyes, he prom- 
enaded in the Bois or paid his respects to some fine lady. It 
is true that in Bourget’s earliest novels there is no mention of 
any member of the class to which he belonged, nor of peasants 
or artisans. Later, after he had developed into a complete 
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traditionist, Bourget was to write: “ un écrivain tient tou- 
jours au milieu dont il sort, soit par une conformité @idées et de 
sentiments avec ce milieu, soit par une réaction qui justifie le 
mot du philosophe allemand : ‘ Le moi s’oppose en S opposant.’” 

In these early years of his literary career Bourget was in the 
phase of reacting against the milieu of his youth. But a time 
came when he ceased to derive his inspiration entirely from 
ballrooms and boudoirs, when he created a hero of his own 
class: the young tutor Robert Greslou in Le Disciple (1889), 
one of the most interesting of his novels from a psychological 
point of view. Greslou accepts with all his heart and soul the 
pessimist and determinist philosophy of a certain Adrien 
Sixte. He follows it implicitly, as he says in a confession 
addressed in his last hours to the master, and it has led him 
through negation and pessimism to catastrophe and death. 
This book, although Bourget was at that time still outside 
the Church, prepares the way for a coming change, for it is a 
severe indictment of the negative and materialistic attitude 
of the French youth after the 1870 war. Consequently, one is 
not surprised to find Bourget a few years later in the midst of 
“ ? Affaire Dreyfus,’ numbered among “ les grands convertis.” 
Others who joined him and who were also influenced by 
“‘ Affaire ” were his old friend and editor, Juliette Adam, his 
schoolmate and, later, fellow-Academician, the critic Ferdin- 
and Brunetiére, and a much younger writer, Charles Péguy. 
In La Chute des Anges, Anatole France has described the rapid 
strides the Church was then making among the French 
intelligentsia. “ L’Affaire”? sundered many friendships, 
notably that which had united France and Bourget for many 
years. It has been said that his fear of encountering his 
former friend kept France away from the meetings of the 
French Academy. 

How Bourget’s return to Rome affected his entire attitude 
to life, to the State, to Society, as well as to the Church, may 
be seen in three novels which followed Le Disciple. L’ Etape 
(1902), Un Divorce (1904), L’ Emigré (1906). All these were 
essentially novels with a purpose. Now Bourget assumed that 
didactic attitude from which he was never able wholly to 
depart. It spoiled him for many of his early admirers who 
had been almost inclined to rank the author of Une Cruelle 
Enigme and Mensonges with Balzac and Stendhal. L’ Etape 
describes the family of a Lycée professor which goes to pieces 
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on account of the atheistical opinions of the father. There is 
only one satisfactory member of the family ; and he, realising 
what Bourget calls “PErreure Francaise,” returns to the 
bosom of the Church. In L’ Emigré he describes vividly the 
taking of the inventories of Church property which resulted 
from the Law of 1905 separating Church and State. 

In Un Divorce, Bourget assumes the attitude of the Church 
towards the marriage bond—strictly indissoluble it must 
always be, in form at any rate and regardless of any infraction 
that may in reality be committed. “ La famille c’est d’abord le 
mariage. Hors du mariage, tout est désordre, scandale, hypo- 
criste, misére.” Adultery itself, la faute as Bourget calls it, 
is a fault considerably less serious than marriage between two 
adulterers. This theme recurs constantly throughout his 
later novels. Seldom does he escape from this obsession to 
write a story, such as L’ Ecuyere, interesting for its own sake 
alone and without any dominating thesis. 

In Une Laborantine, which appeared only a year before his 
death, we find him following a new career for women. For la 
laborantine is what we should call a woman bacteriologist. 
How the French love these descriptive words : les laborantines 
will soon become as well known as les midinettes. So the 
octogenarian author who had started by observing grand 
ladies in their salons and boudoirs, ends by watching a 
woman scientist at work in her laboratory. “Illa voyait... 
penchée sur un enfant malade, allant chercher au fond de sa 
bouche, sur les amygdales, au moyen dune tige métallique 
recouverte de coton, une parcelle de mucosité dont elle ensemengatt 
des tubes de bouillon de culture qu'elle enfermatt soigneusement 
dans une étuve pour que les microbes se développent et quelle 
puisse ensuite les identifier.” Here again we find him regarding, 
almost with indulgence, illicit love, but with the severest 
disapproval marriage between the sinners when it has become 
possible. Sometimes it would almost appear as though he set 
traps for his characters, lest they possibly discover the road 
to ordinary human happiness. 

Of these later novels Le Démon de Midi is much the most 
considerable. Published in 1914, it has all the interest of pre- 
war France, of a technique which is so impeccable as almost 
to make for unreality, and of an accidental power of charac- 
terisation which so often in his novels brings it about that we 
like best those who are not the heroes. It is not the hero of 
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Le Démon de Midi with whom we sympathise most, unless it 
be on account of the way in which Bourget has determined his 
fate from the first page. It is not even the idealistic son who 
gets shot for the sins of his father. Rather is it the big 
industrialist, Calviéres, who is marvellously drawn and with a 
knowledge of psychology and a continuity which shows what 
Bourget can do when he is not obsessed by a theory. Le 
Démon de Midi is “ the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day ” of the g1st Psalm, that is, the demon which lies in wait 
for the man of middle years who is rash enough to trust in his 
own powers, the demon which destroyed Napoleon I, Napo- 
leon II and, perhaps, had Bourget written thirty years later 
he might have included another Latin much in evidence to- 
day. Bourget not only determines Savignan’s downfall in his 
preface; he makes it doubly certain in the conversation of 
two priests, the Abbé Lartigue and Dom Bayle, in the first 
chapter, who are responsible for putting forward his candi- 
dature as deputy in the clerical interest. He is a man “ ayant 
vécu d'une maniére et pensé d'une autre.’ Dom Bayle has 
doubts. “ Celut qui a toujours été vainqueur shabitue a 
Sappuyer sur sot uniquement, a crore qu’tl porte en lui-méme 
le principe de sa puissance... . Cest le péché des péchés le plus 
cruellement punt dés ici-bas.” From henceforward we know 
that Savignan is destined by Bourget to come to grief with a 
certainty which, in these days, might almost be called sadistic. 
That is to say, situations will be ingeniously contrived, 
behaviour manipulated, in order to prove a thesis, at no 
matter what cost to the human being. It says much for 
Bourget’s power that so many of the characters of the book 
are real and that he has done few things better than the 
descriptions of the countryside and of provincial people and 
their surroundings in and near the town of Clermont-Ferrand 
where he spent his childhood. 

Savignan’s candidacy is to be promoted by Calviéres, who 
does not know that he was once madly in love with Mlle. de 
Soléac, now Calviéres’ wife. Savignan married subsequently, 
lost his wife and two children and now has the one son, 
Jacques, to whom he is devoted. While the renewal of his 
love for Genevieve savours of the machine, which Bourget 
knew so well how to manipulate, the provincial background, 
the vitality and shrewdness of Calviéres are admirably drawn. 
When Savignan becomes Geneviéve’s lover, he has at the 
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same time to maintain his reputation of impeccability and 
the admiration he inspires in his son, Jacques, in order to 
protect the latter from the influence of another priest, l’ Abbé 
Fauchon, who, says Bourget, has fallen a victim to “ illusion 
moderniste.” Calviéres at length discovers the intrigue. He 
goes to the Abbé, who in the meantime has been excom- 
municated, has married the girl beloved by Jacques and is 
furious because of an attack on him by Savignan. He is to 
use letters which Calviéres has brought him. Jacques comes 
to redeem them and gets shot. Geneviéve goes back to 
Calviéres ; Fauchon to the Church; Savignan is unable to 
pray. Again the two priests discuss the situation. They 
speak of the “ admirable mort de Jacques.”” Dom Bayle blames 
Fauchon less than Savignan since he was of “ bonne foi” in 
his sin. Savignan sinned with his eyes open. One must live 
as one thinks, otherwise one ends by thinking as one lives. 

What is the moral of this book ? To what end are the sacri- 
fices of Jacques and Thérése ? Why is Savignan brought to 
ruin? In the interests less surely of religion than of clerical- 
ism. Savignan must be wounded to the soul, because of the 
pitfalls set for him by the Dom Bayles, because of the manu- 
facture almost of sins, which, it is taken for granted, the adult 
will commit, however pure he has been up to twenty-five. To 
the average person there is something distorted and wrong in 
an argument which invariably terminates in the theory that 
righteousness only exists through unnecessary misery. Is 
not the attack of the “ démon de midi”? one which may arise 
at any time? Is it not part of life, of everyone and not a kind 
of sorcery which almost demands black magic for its exorcism, 
and which makes it impossible for the majority to lead decent 
lives ? 

This attitude—this sense of sin and a dependence again, 
less on religion than on clericalism—is brought out time and 
again in later works of less worth than Le Démon de Mid:. 
La Rechute has a curious faint echo in the Forsyte Saga, in 
which Jon is prevented from marriage with Fleur because her 
father once outraged his mother, and which does not entirely 
carry conviction to most of us. In La Rechute a young couple 
fall in love with apparently everything likely to make them 
happy. Because Cilette’s mother twenty years previously 
had been the mistress of Pierre’s father, the two feel that 
marriage is for them impossible. The young man flies off to 
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that America which is a refuge for more than one of Bourget’s 
heroes and gets drowned on the way. Cilette settles down to 
good works. “ C’est le devoir des enfants de payer pour leurs 
parents. En le faisant, ils les rachétent.” This is described as 
the severe and comforting truth formulated by Pierre to 
Cilette before Saint-Francois Xavier. “‘ Cilette avait sauvé sa 
mére coupable au prix de son bonheur.” It is perhaps fortun- 
ate for the race that Cilette is the exception rather than the 
rule—at least if all parents are at all like those drawn so many 
times by Bourget. 

In the short novel La Vengeance de la Vie, Lanthenax tells 
his young wife, a believer, on their wedding day what he 
might have communicated to her before, that he is no believer, 
and that if either of them at any time desired to end their 
union, they should be frank and confess this. Very soon 
Denise under his training gives up her religion. The moment 
comes when she deceives him. He discovers this and she con- 
fesses. He gives her her liberty, but with all the jealousy and 
anguish of the lover he has become. He plans to kill the man 
she loves, but desists. Finally, he sees the light and is helped 
by le Pére de Foucauld who talks sadly of “‘ les vengeances de 
la vie.” Years after Lanthenax finds his former wife has a 
villa near where he is staying. He sees her walking by the side 
of an invalid chair in which is seated his rival, now paralysed. 
And, says Bourget, ‘“‘ La vie apporte a nos ressentiments les plus 
justifies des vengeances, quelquefois st dures, que Pon aurait 
honte de s’en réjouir.” That is to say almost that sickness is a 
punishment for something, otherwise it is a horrible injustice. 
It implies an almost primitive belief in the association of 
natural facts with human affairs and makes it difficult to 
believe that even Bourget could picture life in these terms. 

Ceur pensif ne sait ou il va is equally determined that no 
one shall escape what might almost be described as the wrath 
to come. Iréne comes of a loveless and unsuitable marriage 
and is herself married to someone she does not love. Fortun- 
ately he dies and she is free ; free to fall in love with a young 
workman-officer who is in her sister-in-law’s hospital, and who 
for no convincing reason refuses to take chloroform for an 
operation. In spite of the opposition of her people they are 
to marry. But there has also been some question of marriage 
between him and his cousin, Marcelle, who has made shells 
and is a milliner. Lies are told. Iréne is led to believe that he 
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has had a child by Marcelle. He lets her believe this, even as 
he refused chloroform, and adds another Bourget hero to the 
American population. Later, when Iréne discovers that the 
charge is untrue, she does—nothing. Which is to say it is 
practically impossible for any ordinary, natural, loving human 
being to escape the labyrinth of traps set by Bourget, and to 
come out whole. 

While the unhappy ending in these works is as inevitable as 
the happy ending in so many English novels, Bourget never- 
theless has above all his other qualities the genuine power 
of story-telling, that is of movement and progression, the 
development of one incident out of another. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who also wrote novels with a purpose, had something 
of the same gift, which apart from anything else led the reader 
on from one page to the next. His novels are the most 
detailed exposition of the human soul—that part of the human 
soul, that is to say, which never laughs. Sometimes one has 
the impression that this life, in which he is obviously so 
passionately interested, must be made as unhappy, as much 
of a torment as possible, in order to make the next worth 
while. But at bottom how much of a moralist is he, who would 
cabin and confine the soul, both physically and mentally, lest 
it stray from the path, upon which he takes it for granted it 
cannot remain alone. And if the soul is thus, is it worth the 
pother or is it merely material for a great institution whose 
raison d étre would otherwise be destroyed ? 

With a sigh of relief one turns again from Bourget’s thesis- 
ridden novels to his early work, for instance, to his psycho- 
logical essays, and to his appreciation there of the services 
rendered to freedom of thought by Ernest Renan, of whom 
more than half a century ago he wrote admiringly : “ Man of 
books, man of the library, with one stride he is in the very 
centre of our epoch, representing it in all its most remarkable 
aspects.” And what were those remarkable aspects of French 
intellectual society in the eighties? Precisely those which 
Bourget in the next century was emphatically to denounce. 
“The mingling of various strains of thought, the battle be- 
tween conflicting ideals, elaborated by diverse races. Just as 
the salons of that period were museums crowded with works 
of art of all ages and from all countries, so the men and 
women who met there to discuss every problem of religion, 
morals and art, represented different races, different classes, 
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different occupations, and divergent points of view. In this 
melting-pot of ideas Bourget describes Renan, the historian 
of events far remote, following boldly the masters of exegesis 
and the implications of his own thoughts. Kneeling at every 
altar, repeating the prayers of every liturgy, breathing the 
aroma of every kind of incense, he extracts from ritual and 
formula the true spirit of religion and tastes its sweetness. 
Bourget quotes with approval from Renan’s Questions Con- 
temporaines: “ Every form of religion is imperfect ; and yet 
religion cannot exist without form. . . . The wise man is he 
who, beholding everywhere prejudice, symbols and images, 
realises that prejudices, symbols and images are necessary, 
useful and true. Dogmatism is a presumption, for if among the 
very best of mankind who thought they possessed the truth, 
not one was completely right, how can we expect to be more 
fortunate?” This attitude towards all religions that they are, 
to quote Emerson, “the same wine in different coloured 
glasses,” was Bourget’s and, as he says, that of all the leaders 
of French thought at that time. 

Comparing French intellectual society of the eighties with 
that of the earlier nineteenth century, Bourget observed that 
it was no longer bound together by agreement on funda- 
mentals. It had ceased to be, to quote his own words, 
obsessed by Phorrible mante de la certitude. But this mante de 
la certitude was to possess Bourget himself. This was “ le 
démon de midi” that lay in wait for him. Well nigh incred- 
ible it seems that he who had admired Renan for following so 
courageously the implications of his own thoughts should fall 
a victim to the tragedy of arrested development; that he 
should join the ranks of the dogmatists and of the fanatics 
(to be found, as he had rightly pointed out, among believers 
and unbelievers alike) whom he had once eloquently de- 
nounced, 

There are certain French writers like Anatole France of the 
last generation, and Charles Maurras in the present, who are 
essentially Latin both in style and in outlook. The windows 
of their minds open on to the Plain of Latium, Rome is for 
them the centre of the Universe. Bourget was not one of 
these. A certain heaviness of style, a romantic idealism in 
dealing with life and its problems suggest that he, like Romain 
Rolland, had a Teutonic streak in his blood, inherited in 
Bourget’s case from Alsatian forbears. He turned to the 
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north rather than to the south, though he has written some 
beautiful pages on Italy, Sensations d’Italie. Hence also his 
interest in England. His contact with English literature 
began very young when, as a tiny child in his home at Cler- 
mont-F errand, he was propped up to the table on two volumes 
of the works of William Shakespeare, because they happened 
to be the biggest books in the house. Later his interest in 
England brought him friendship with Henry James, whose 
influence may be discerned in certain of his novels. It also 
took him to Oxford, on which he has written some delightful 
passages in his Etudes Anglaises (1889). At Oxford he received 
an Honorary Degree. 

Like most novelists Bourget aspired to success in drama. 
But this he never completely achieved, though his Play Le 
Tribun attracted considerable interest, partly owing to the 
superb acting of Lucien Guitry. 

It was fitting that Bourget, monarchist and traditionist, 
should have spent his last years as Curator of the splendid 
Museum founded at Chantilly by a Bourbon. There he took 
refuge from the hurly-burly of that democratic society he had 
come to loathe. “La démocratie,” he wrote recently, “‘n’est pas 
un fait nouveau, cest une maladie qui réapparait chaque fots 
quun peuple vierllit.”” Bourget died on Christmas Day in the 
atmosphere of the old France he loved. “‘ La Vieille France,” 
says Savignan, in Le Démon de Midt, “ c’est la monarchie, 
c’est le catholicisme.” 

WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE. 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN GERMANY. 


HARACTERISTIC of the aggravated crisis in which 

the Hitler government closes its third year is the 

increase of German indebtedness contracted through 
the labour creation programme, rearmament, and main- 
tenance of posts and sinecures in the swollen party machinery. 
It is a financial crisis which is fast becoming a widespread 
economic crisis, since with the exception of rearmament the 
purposes for which this indebtedness was incurred have not 
been achieved. By expansion of credit it was intended to 
diminish unemployment. As early as the beginning of this 
autumn it had to be recognised that official unemployment 
figures had increased by 130,000 during September and 
October. In the previous year a fall of 122,000 was recorded 
in these months. The unemployment situation has therefore 
worsened by a quarter of a million. Through artificial 
indebtedness it was intended to raise the purchasing power of 
the masses, but to-day people stand in queues at the grocers’ 
shops in order to get butter, lard, or eggs. Prices of consumers’ 
goods have risen much more than purchasing power. When 
maximum prices are fixed, back-door trade flourishes in spite 
of all prohibitions and threats. Official statistics admit that 
an increase of about a million in unemployment figures is to 
be expected during the winter. Unemployment increased in 
November and December by 680,000, despite the fact that 
200,000 have been called to arms. Thus it amounted to 
24 million at the beginning of January. The increase is 
chiefly due to the precarious situation in the textile, the 
ready-made clothes and the food industries, as well as in the 
retail trade. All these are kinds of business not subject to 
the influences of the weather, which besides was very mild. 
The true reason of that unemployment increase is understood 
to be the decreasing purchasing power of the population. In 
January and February, when the seasonal dismissals in the 
building trade, in fresh-water navigation, etc., begin, the 
amount of additional unemployment estimated at “ only ” 
one million will doubtless be far surpassed. No financial 
tricks have succeeded in reviving foreign trade, neither the 
complicated system of various kinds of blocked marks, Regis- 
tered marks, “ Sperrmarks,” “ Auswanderersperrmarks,” 
“ Effektensperrmarks,” nor the subsidies with which the 
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export trade was succoured. It is true that the foreign trade 
balance at last became active again; but this was only 
through a most severe restriction of imports which caused a 
shortage of raw materials and partly manufactured goods 
required for industry in addition to the shortage of food and 
fodder supplies. People are asking more insistently : “ What 
will all this lead to? ” 

In view of the hopeless general outlook it is no wonder that 
the darkest fears are expressed inside as well as outside 
Germany. Deceptive manceuvres which try to hide the full 
extent of Germany’s indebtedness intensify a feeling of 
uncertainty in all German business circles. Discussions in the 
foreign Press as to the probable extent of German indebtedness 
mention exorbitant figures. For example the Manchester 
Guardian of August 22nd, 1935, basing its calculations on the 
sum derived from. the bill-stamping tax, estimated the circula- 
tion of bills at the end of May 1935 at 20 milliards of marks, 
and the ‘“* Neues Tagebuch,” on the same basis, even estimated 
as much as 26°8 milliards, an increase by about 18 milliards 
compared with March 1933. The recorded circulation at the 
time of the estimates was given as 11 milliards. 

Such discussions are very inopportune for those responsible, 
especially at a time when the directors of the Reichsbank are 
endeavouring through various channels to raise foreign loans. 
They hasten to stress again and again that there is no 
“secret ” debt. In their weekly report of November 13th, 
1935, the “ Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung” (Institute of 
Business Research) give an explanation. They admit a total 
public indebtedness of 25-8 milliards. Of this sum 13:2 
milliards represent Reich debts. A further § milliards are 
accounted for by the circulation of Advance Tax Certificates, 
Employment Creation Bills and Special Bills. The allegation 
of a secret Reich debt is only refuted by a bare statement 
that there is no such debt. In a further denial, of which an 
extract is here quoted, the Institute proves rather than 
disproves the allegation : 


The sum of the funded and unfunded Reich debt reveals the 
total recorded Reich indebtedness. There is no such thing as an 
additional “secret”? Reich indebtedness—as often is assumed, 
especially abroad—but merely future short-term obligations of 
the Reich arising from the advance tax certificate transactions, 
from the interest subsidy transactions, from the short-term 
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financing of the employment creation programme. Reich auto- 
mobile highway construction and rearmament—which formally 
are not yet recorded as Reich indebtedness because of the special 
form of financing . . . Since these short-term obligations of the 
Reich have not yet matured and will only be redeemed during the 
budget years up to 1938-39 . . . these obligations of the Reich 
will thus only be recorded under “ Reich indebtedness ” when the 
bills mature and are redeemed by the Reich. Until that time these 
credit papers either (1) circulate among those directly participating 
in the finance of the employment creation programme, i.e. between 
the “ bearers” of employment creation (public bodies, etc.) or (2) 
they find their way as investment to the money market or (3) 
they are presented for rediscount at the Reichsbank . . . There- 
fore the Reich obligations not yet recorded in the statement of 
Reich indebtedness are not to be considered as “‘ secret,” but are 
special forms of public obligations which have resulted from the 
very nature of the financing of the employment creation pro- 
gramme in Germany. The sum of the public indebtedness in 
June 30th, 1935, is recorded as nearly 26 milliard marks, and 
the total value of the circulation of advance tax certificates, 
employment creation bills and special bills is estimated at about 
5 milliards. 


So now we know that there is no debt which is not recorded ; 
there is “ only ” an obligation. Such a denial is mere hair- 
splitting. It is as if someone “‘ contradicts” an allegation 
that he is a liar by saying that he only told an untruth. 
Moreover, book-keeping principles are revealed for which any 
ledger clerk would lose his job: these short-term debts— 
modestly called obligations—can only be “‘ recorded as Reich 
debts ” when the bills have matured and are redeemed by 
the Reich. One need not be a book-keeping specialist to 
know that when these bills are redeemed they will “ pass 
out ”’ of the Reich debt again—to use the terminology of the 
Institute of Business Research—and that a debt for a bill 
comes into existence when it is made, no matter how compli- 
cated a system of financial acrobatics and jugglery is used to 
hide the debt. What would happen to a firm which left out 
of its accounts all obligations which become due after the date 
of the balance? In the language of commercial law this would 
be called falsification, and any law court dealing with such 
a case would conclude that the balance had been tampered 
with in order to conceal bankruptcy. According to the report 
of the “ Institute of Business Research’ unrecorded debts 
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totalled approximately 5 milliards. The careful reservation 
“ according to the Reich Finance Minister ” should be noted.* 
A footnote explains that in September 1935 he made this 
statement in an article. Neither the Institute nor the Finance 
Minister, Count Schwerin-Krosigk, give exact figures. They 
are satisfied with “‘ approximately,” which is, as we have seen, 
a very elastic definition in this case. 

The question, “ What will all this lead to? ” is, therefore, 
not solved by the explanations put forward by the Institute. 
The answer which is heard from many quarters takes the form 
of yet another question: Will it be possible to avoid open 
devaluation of the mark ? Do those responsible wish to avoid 
devaluation? These questions are quite openly answered in 
the negative in some semi-official circles in Germany, par- 
ticularly strongly by those leading the campaign against 
Dr. Schacht. The full importance of this view is shown by a 
book recently published in Germany. The fact that this book 
could be published at all is even more significant than are its 
contents, though the German Press is not allowed to quote 
from it. Undertheinnocent title Der Kampf um den auswartigen 
Handel (Berlin, 1935, Haude & Spenersche Buchhandlung) 
devaluation is demanded and elaborate reasons are given 
to support this demand. The author, Albrecht Forstmann, is 
one of the economic experts in the Central Party organisation 
under Rudolph Hess, the deputy leader. He speaks, therefore, 
as a person beyond all suspicion of being inimical to the State. 
Forstmann only says what any reasonable person in Germany 
or abroad has seen for a long time, namely (1) that the 
prosperity artificially kindled by the labour creation pro- 
gramme has not developed into a natural recovery of private 
industry, (2) that these measures are ‘‘ in principle an in- 
flationary means,” (3) that compared with other big industrial 
countries Germany has the highest price level, (4) that 
foreign trade has fallen behind that of other countries. The 
German situation is characterised not only by the fact that 
she cannot pay her debts, but by the fact that she has no 
means to finance the imports necessary for the maintenance 
of the productive apparatus. Contrary to his “ Leader ” 


* On Dec. 11th, 1935, the official German News Agency (DNB) reported that in 
another speech the Minister had given a higher figure, namely 7 milliards. His 
Secretary of State, Mr. Reinhard, has pointed out that the given figure only comprises 
the costs of civil labour creation “and that the (unknown!) amount spent on re- 
armament would have to be added.” 
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Hitler, who recently told the other countries that Germany 
was going to produce all necessary raw materials synthetically, 
Forstmann does not believe that sufficient “ Ersatz” (syn- 
thetic textiles, rubber, petrol, etc.) could be produced. 
Firstly, as he rightly remarks, because the organisation of 
such synthetic production would take many years, secondly, 
because immense capital investments would be required, and 
finally, because only a fraction of the demand could be satis- 
fied in this way. 

Just as he criticises the “ Pseudokonjunktur,’ a sham 
prosperity, so he criticises the “ Pseudo-stabilisation ” of the 
mark as being “ a pure fiction,” which can only be maintained 
by an artificial system. He therefore demands open devaluation 
of the mark by 70 per cent., that is to 30 per cent. of its 
present value. He expects that this devaluation would restore 
purchasing power parity and make possible an expansion of 
credit. At the same time he demands the conversion by law 
of all obligations of German citizens, even if they are payable 
in gold or foreign currencies, into Reichsmark obligations, no 
matter whether the creditors are Germans or foreigners. It 
thus becomes obvious that a desperate attempt is to be made 
to break through the blind alley of unfulfilled hopes and 
promises. This is confirmed by the description which Forst- 
mann gives of the social and economic consequences. He 
estimates that if his proposals are accepted, prices in Germany 
will rise by 100 per cent.—with one exception, the price of 
labour. As the purpose of these measures is to lower the costs 
of production, that is, a genuine currency dumping, he sug- 
gests that wages should only be increased by 50 per cent. To 
compensate the workers for the lower real wage rates, they 
shall be offered longer working hours. Thus, to avoid financial 
disadvantage, they would have to work about eleven hours 
per day instead of the average seven and a half hours they 
work at present. 

The recommendation of this financial and social policy by 
a prominent party member discloses the fiasco of Nazi 
demagogy and economics. National Socialism came to power 
on the wave of a movement which gave expression to the 
dissatisfaction of the middle classes, the artisans and the 
small shopkeepers. It posed as the ideology which promised 
salvation to these people. It meant for them security of 
property, of savings, and of life insurance policies. In order 
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to realise the significance of Forstmann’s proposals it should 
be noted that savings accounts in the savings banks totalled 
over 15 milliards at the end of September and life insurance 
policies running valued 18 milliards. To the workers the 
National Socialist had promised the abolition of unemploy- 
ment and a secure standard of living. But now they announce 
that unemployment will increase to three millions during the 
winter, and recommend desperate recipes for a social policy 
which will lower still further the standard of living of em- 
ployees of all classes. 

With all these warnings it is no wonder that those who can 
afford it try to obtain possession of real property, following a 
precedent of the 1922-23 inflation. The reports presented at 
the board meetings of big companies show the pessimism of 
their directors. Mr. Kloeckner, one of the leading men in 
heavy industry, stated that the boom was coming to an end, 
and also that the State railways had reduced their orders to 
one third. Press notices announcing the buying up of shares 
and the absorption of firms after the famous Stinnes-method 
are becoming more frequent. Companies are buying up firms 
in widely differing lines, obviously to invest free capital which 
they do not consider it advisable to put in their own under- 
takings as they do not wish to increase their capacity. Their 
main object is not to keep large bank balances. Thus the 
Henkel-works, the largest company manufacturing washing 
materials, such as Persil, have recently bought a textile firm. 
The big “‘Gesfiirel” (Gesellschaft fiir elektrische Unternehmun- 
gen) have acquired the majority of the shares in the copper 
firm “ Hirsch Kupfer.” The “ Gold-und Silberscheideanstalt” 
bought the “ Auer Gasgliihlicht” company from Jewish 
owners, and at the beginning of November 1935 the potash 
company, Salzdetfurth, obtained the majority of shares in 
the Mansfeld A.G. (copper mines). 

Of special significance in this connection are the sales of 
Jewish businesses below value. Under pressure from the 
local party organisations Jews are forced to sell their busi- 
nesses far below value to Aryan buyers who are thus enabled 
to invest their money profitably. German newspapers are 
full of advertisements seeking Aryan buyers for Jewish busi- 
nesses. The Jewish owner only gets a fraction of the value of 
his business, and if he emigrates in order to find another living 
abroad he again only gets one-third to one-fifth of the sale 
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price as he is paid in devaluated blocked marks. An example 
of this type of transaction is the case of the Dillingberger 
Brothers in Berlin. As employees in the textile trade they 
joined the Nazi party in 1932. With the aid of party money 
they bought the Jewish firm “ Hemdenmatz.” For the seven 
branches of this firm, each of which was worth between 50 
and 100 thousand marks, they paid a total of 100,000 marks. 
They then extended their business by buying shops in the 
provinces. This example also shows how the Nazis are acting 
contrary to their own programme and their promises. They 
vowed a ruthless fight against concentration of capital, 
especially in trade and banking, in order to help small-scale 
private enterprise. The Aryan “ cleaning process,” however, 
not only ruins Jewish business, but plays a large part in en- 
couraging the concentration of capital. Another example of 
this was the purchase of the famous old Jewish banking house, 
Gebriider Arnold, of Dresden, by the Dresdner Bank, one of 
Germany’s Big Five. 

What will happen next? Will the mark be allowed to 
depreciate ? As we have seen, that would mean the economic 
ruin of the classes which once were the strength of the 
National Socialist movement. It would mean the destruction 
of the last illusions to which the employee class still clings. 
Even if these illusions were never accepted very fully by the 
so-called working people, office and bank clerks, shop assist- 
ants and others of this section of workers believed strongly in 
them. Moreover, it can hardly be expected that the positive 
results hoped for by Forstmann will be achieved. Plans for 
reviving foreign trade by currency devaluation have long been 
excellently counteracted. Forstmann’s supporters can only 
put forward one rather disconsolate argument: What will 
happen if the mark maintains its value? The enormous sums 
of debts, invested mainly in economically unproductive 
schemes such as rearmament, road construction, etc., cannot 
be reduced in the normal way. None of the aims for which 
debts were contracted, the recovery of private enterprise, the 
abolition of unemployment, the raising of the standard of 
living of the masses, have been achieved. Vast expenditure 
has been ignominiously wasted. The question remains open : 


What will all this lead to? 
HerMAN HERMEs. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND AGRICULTURE. 


T the last Assembly of the League of Nations Mr. 
Bruce, the principal Australian delegate, proposed the 
marriage of Health and Agriculture. With the Italo- 

Abyssinian dispute occupying the whole foreground, it was 
not expected that more than a single session of the Second 
Committee of the Assembly would be devoted to the discussion. 
Actually the debate lasted for three days, since nineteen 
delegations insisted on speaking to the motion. Lord De la 
Warr, one of the British Government delegates, acted as 
rapporteur and produced an admirable report calling for an 
intensive study of both the health and economic aspects of 
the problem. This report was unanimously accepted by the 
Committee and the Plenary Meeting of the Assembly. 

The interest aroused in Geneva and the subsequent evidence 
in the press, that the subject is really a live issue, are not 
wholly due to the growing interest in nutrition as a factor in 
public health. The delegations felt that after years of vain 
attempts to break the vicious circles in which world economic 
affairs have become entangled, this proposal did offer the 
possibilities of a way out.. The London World Monetary and 
Economic Conference of 1933 was a dismal failure. As 
M. George Bonnet wittily put it in a speech at the recent 
Assembly, the protagonists of monetary stabilisation on the 
one hand and of trade barrier reduction on the other faced 
one another like the English and French Guards at Fontenoy 
without either side having the wit to exclaim, ‘‘ The Gentle- 
men of the English Guards will fire first.” The Gold Bloc 
countries would not consider reduction of trade barriers 
without stabilisation, while the other nations demanded 
efforts to encourage international trade before they were 
ready to embark upon serious monetary discussions. 

On the two main issues of the Conference the deadlock was 
complete. The Conference did, however, achieve something 
negative. There was wide agreement as to the necessity for 
the restriction of production. Certain countries, including 
some of the Dominions, refused to believe that producing less 
could be the proper policy in a poverty-stricken world, but 
the general line of thought was somewhat as follows : “ Science 
has greatly increased man’s power to produce food and raw’ 
materials, the rate of population growth is diminishing and 
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will further decrease, we must regulate production.” In 
1933 it certainly was not difficult to hold such a view. The 
accumulation of apparently unsaleable stocks and the tre- 
mendous fall in the prices of agricultural products had led to 
the failure of purchasing power in the agricultural countries 
with consequent unemployment in the industrial countries. 
In short the depression had produced a depression mentality 
and the result was doctrines of restriction. 

In 1934 and 1935 many countries have experienced some 
measure of recovery, and what is perhaps more important 
have adjusted their economy to lower price levels ; as a result 
the depression mentality is passing and men are finding it 
once again possible to believe that our increased ability to 
produce should be translated into rising standards of living. 
It was wholly sound that the question of nutrition in relation 
to public health should be the starting-point of the post- 
depression move towards increased consumption. As Lord 
De la Warr’s report to the Assembly stated: “ Increased 
production gave to Governments the opportunity of taking 
another step forward in their attempt to build a healthier 
people.” 

The proposed marriage of Health and Agriculture is based 
on the advances which physiology and biochemistry have 
recently made possible in the science of nutrition. Until recent 
years dietary needs have been estimated in terms of the energy- 
producing foods: carbohydrates, fats and proteins. On that 
basis a nutritional survey of the world would have revealed 
gross under-nutrition in some countries, such as China, India, 
and in large parts of tropical Africa, but there would not 
have been any very clear statistical evidence of malnutrition 
in the countries of western civilisation. The realisation of the 
immense significance to health, indeed to life itself, of mineral 
salts such as calcium, phosphates, iron or iodine, and of the 
growing series of vitamins, has brought us to a position in 
which we know that calories are not enough. The foods rich 
in minerals and vitamins are now known as the “ protective 
foods,” and the possibilities of widespread improvement in 
public health as a result of their adequate consumption is 
beginning to be generally realised. A great deal of work on 
this subject has been carried out in this country, in the 
United States, in Scandinavia, and in other countries. Some 
idea of the volume of scientific work now being undertaken 
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which falls under the general heading of nutrition may be 
gauged from the pages of a scientific journal entitled Nutrition 
Abstracts and Reviews, which each quarter contains abstracts 
of some 1,200 original papers recently published on various 
aspects of nutrition. 

The Health Organisation of the League of Nations has been 
studying nutrition in relation to public health since 1925, and 
in 1934 decided to survey the whole field. The work was 
entrusted to Drs. Burnet and Aykroyd, and proved a happy 
example of Franco-British co-operation. Their report was 
published in June 1935 and immediately aroused wide atten- 
tion in scientific and medical circles. This report went further 
than merely to summarise the existing knowledge about the 
“protective foods” and their effects upon the deficiency 
diseases. It showed clearly that improved dietaries have 
already greatly diminished the incidence of such diseases as 
pellagra and beri-beri, and markedly decreased the incidence 
of rickets, but its general argument was that nutrition has 
now become one of the most important aspects of preventive 
medicine and that, in consequence, the economic policies of 
nations, their trade agreements and customs measures, ought 
to be related to the dietary needs of their populations. 

During the discussion at the Assembly, an interesting 
parallel was drawn between the advances of science in relation 
to public health in the nineteenth century and the present 
position of nutrition. Owing to the work of Chadwick on 
sanitation and Pasteur and many other scientists on the 
causation of infectious diseases, public recognition of the 
importance of hygiene rapidly developed in country after 
country. Municipal authorities or the central government 
assumed control of drainage, water supply, and the isolation 
of infectious cases. To-day good drains, pure water and con- 
trol of infection are taken for granted by the citizens of all 
civilised countries, and any government or municipality 
which flagrantly neglected these duties would be swept from 
office by the indignant voters or ratepayers. 

In the second quarter of the twentieth century the new 
knowledge of nutrition may be expected to bring about im- 
provements in public health as dramatic as those which 
followed sound sanitation and infectious disease control. 
There will, however, be this difference, that the achievements 
of the nineteenth century in public health were “ preventive,” 
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whereas we may anticipate that the application of sound 
nutritional standards will not only reduce mortality from 
many diseases but enable us to build up an Al population in 
regard to health, stature, vigour and consequently, we may 
hope, mental attributes. The modern science of nutrition 1s 
young. It is, therefore, not to be expected that complete data 
should yet be available as to the relationship between nutri- 
tion and infantile or maternal mortality, or so widespread a 
scourge as tuberculosis. Most interesting correlations do, 
however, exist between diets and mortality from these causes. 
There are few countries where diet is more satisfactory and 
varied than in New Zealand and Australia. In New Zealand 
infantile mortality is the lowest in the world, being only some 
31 per 1,000 live births, while the figure for Australia is about 
41. These low figures can be compared with 65 in England 
and Wales, 86 in Scotland, 76 in France, and about 106 in 
Italy. No nutritionist would claim that food is the only or 
necessarily the main factor affecting infantile mortality. 
Obviously hygiene, housing, pre-natal and after-care must all 
be taken into account, but there is little doubt that nutrition 
is important. The evidence in regard to maternal mortality 
is still obscure, but there are indications that nutrition, and 
particularly certain vitamins, play a significant part. 

The food shortages during the war provided a sombre 
object lesson as to the effects of malnutrition upon suscep- 
tibility to tuberculosis. In Germany, Austria and Hungary, 
during the decade preceding the war, there had been a steady 
decrease in the incidence of tuberculosis. No marked change 
occurred between'1914 and 1916, but when, owing to block- 
ade, food supplies became scarcer, the ravages of the disease . 
increased, So much was this the case that the death-rate from 
tuberculosis doubled in Vienna and Budapest and increased 
enormously in Prussia and Saxony. In Bavaria, however, 
where farming is the mainstay of the state, the increase in 
tuberculosis, while significant, did not assume anything like 
the alarming proportions that it did in the cities or in the 
highly industrialised districts of the Central Powers. It is of 
special interest to note that in England, while there was some 
general increase in tuberculosis, this was most marked in 
public institutions where the food rationing system could be 
enforced and where a minimum of other changes occurred in 
the lives of the inmates. 
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Thesignificance of adequatenutrition to publichealthis, how- 
ever, as already indicated, by no means confined to the lowering 
of the incidence of disease. It affects the “ mens sana in corpore 
sano” of whole nations. The “ protective foods ” : milk and 
milk products, eggs, green vegetables, fruit, fish and meat, are 
all relatively expensive when compared with the energy-pro- 
ducing foods such as bread, sugar and margarine. Such 
studies of family budgets as have been carried out in Great 
Britain, the United States of America, Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, all show that the utilisation of these “ protective 
foods ” is closely correlated with family incomes. There is 
little difference between the consumption of bread in the 
English family with ten shillings per week to spend on food 
and one where ten pounds would cause no inconvenience, but 
the differences in milk, green vegetables, eggs or fruit are of 
the order of from 100 per cent. to 400 per cent. Large-scale 
feeding experiments on school children carried out with funds 
provided by the Empire Marketing Board showed that addi- 
tional milk caused an increase of height and weight of about 
20 per cent. The average height of boys at an English public 
school is about 6 inches greater age for age than of boys in 
publicly provided schools. The crowd watching the Inter- 
Varsity match at Twickenham is as many inches taller than 
a similar crowd watching the exploits of Manchester City 
playing Aston Villa. Height alone cannot be regarded as 
more than one significant factor, but when it is realised that 
the expectation of life in the poorer districts is definitely less 
than in the richer ones, and that physical wellbeing is un- 
doubtedly related to mental attributes, the constructive 
possibilities of adequate nutrition will become apparent. 
There can be little doubt that proper feeding from the pre- 
natal period to the end of school age would result in a 
healthier and almost equally certainly a better population in 
every sense of the word. 

The task which the last Assembly of the League of Nations 
has asked the Council to carry out is first to ascertain through 
consultation with the greatest experts in nutrition the dietary 
standards needed for optimum health, then to consider what 
the adoption of these standards would mean in terms of 
foodstuffs, the effect of the increased or changed demand upon 
national agricultures, the probable repercussions on world 
trade in agricultural products and the general bearing of the 
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whole subject upon world economic affairs. The first stage in 
the series of inquiries thus envisaged was completed when a 
Commission of world famous experts in physiology and 
nutrition met in London in the last week of last November. 
For the first time authorities from England and Scotland, the 
United States of America, France, Scandinavia, Austria and 
Russia met to consider optimum standard diets designed to 
ensure so far as possible the best health. This Commission 
was not called upon to consider economic factors, but, 
starting from the hypothesis that the world is now producing 
more than the markets appear able to handle and can produce 
far greater volumes of all the desirable foods, it was asked 
to determine what is desirable for children, pregnant and 
nursing mothers and ordinary adults. 

. The London meeting resulted in a report recently published 
_ by the Health Organisation of the League, entitled The 
Physiological Bases of Nutrition. This report makes history, 
and it has been welcomed in this sense by the medical and 
scientific press. It shows that deficiencies in modern diets 
mainly occur in the protective foods (foods rich in vitamins 
and mineral salts) and lays down standards for women and 
children which would involve an enormous but quite feasible 
increase in world production if they were to be commonly 
utilised. The recommendation about milk is that children up 
to the end of school age and pregnant or nursing mothers 
should receive 1 litre per head per day. A litre is 1-76 pints, 
and the consumption per head of the whole population of 
the United Kingdom is at present only about a third of a 
pint. The Times has interpreted this recommendation as 
meaning that the average per caput consumption should be 
raised to I pint per head per day, and has pointed out that 
to achieve this British agriculture would need to increase its 
dairy herds by 2,000,000 cows, or about 60 per cent. These 
figures give some indication of the demands which adequate 
use of the protective foods would make upon the dairy and 
poultry farmers, the fruit and vegetable growers of Great 
Britain and of the industrial countries of Europe. 

A great expansion of demand for such perishable foods, for 
the production of which the soil and climate of England and of 
Central and Western Europe are eminently fitted, might be 
expected to lead to a welcome modification of agricultural 
policies. So far as this country is concerned, Lord Astor and 
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Mr. Seebohm Rowntree have, through the publication of The 
Agricultural Dilemma, drawn attention to the great difficulty 
of encouraging the home production of wheat, sugar and other 
products which Great Britain has in the past normally 
imported without endangering our vital trade interests with 
the Dominions and such good foreign customers as Scandi- 
navia and South America. If the British farmer could con- 
centrate upon milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables, this dilemma 
would be resolved. Very similar considerations affect the 
other predominantly industrial countries of Europe. 

Nutrition in relation to public health is a subject of direct 
interest to the working classes and for this reason the Inter- 
national Labour Office is playing an important part in the 
Geneva inquiries. Last June, well in advance of the Assembly 
of the League, the subject was discussed at the annual 
International Labour Conference and a unanimous resolution 
was passed calling for a report, by the Office to the next 
Conference. The League inquiries will thus be reinforced. 
The Assembly will also be asked that the International 
Institute of Agriculture, situated in Rome, should be con- 
sulted on the agricultural aspects of the problem. 

The main task of preparing a comprehensive report on the 
health, agricultural and economic factors involved is being 
referred by the Council to an ad hoc committee, consisting of 
experts chosen from a number of countries. If this committee 
accepts the general lines of the discussion at the Assembly as 
affording some guidance in its formidable task, it will decide 
to concentrate, in the first instance, upon the problem as 
affecting the more advanced countries. Everyone knows that 
malnutrition, or rather under-nutrition and indeed stark 
starvation, is endemic in the Far East, but it is equally clear 
that remedial measures must depend on means being found 
to relieve the extreme poverty of the millions of China and 
India. No quick results can be hoped for in those countries. 
The delegations taking part in the Assembly discussions were 
in general agreement that the start should be made in 
countries whose national resources would admit of effective 
measures being taken. For such countries many suggestions 
were put forward and these will doubtless form some of the 
terms of reference of the Committee. A number of delegations 
referred to the large sum being spent by governments as 
subsidies to farmers in order to assist production and asked 
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whether more satisfactory results to both agriculture and 
health might not be achieved if the money were used in 
subsidies to increase consumption. 

Methods of social provision were constantly mentioned, 
such as the desirability of special measures to provide milk 
and other protective foods for children both below and of 
school age, and mothers. There was a general feeling that 
problems of distribution required consideration and that in 
some countries the “ spread” between wholesale and retail 
prices could be substantially reduced with beneficial effects on 
consumption. Most delegates hesitated to discuss one of the 
most important reasons why nutrition cannot easily be 
improved in many Continental countries where extremely high 
wholesale prices are maintained behind the tariffs and quotas 
erected to safeguard national agricultures. This is a subject 
on which many European countries are sensitive but the 
Argentine and Spanish delegates pointed bluntly to trade 
barriers as one of the main causes both of depression in the 
agricultural countries and malnutrition in the industrial 
nations. 

The Committee can hardly be expected to complete its task 
before the Assembly meets again next September. It is more 
likely that, for a number of years to come, nutrition in relation 
to both public health and world agricultural problems will 
form part of the agenda of the Assemblies. As Sir Gowland 
Hopkins said in his final Presidential address to the Royal 
Society: “. . . This seems to be the very proper business of 
the League, and if discussion goes deep enough and is frank 
enough, it may well do no small service to the interests of 
peace itself.” But the League’s functions can only be advisory 
and informative. It is for the governments themselves to 
decide along what lines action can be taken. In countries 
where social services have been considerably developed, 
methods of social provision are likely to be utilised ; in other 
countries the interest of the General Staffs in the physical 
fitness of conscript classes may lead to some concentration on 
the effects of scientifically sound nutrition for the defence 
forces. In others again the League inquiries may bring home 
the national cost of extreme agrarian protection and we may 
see a reduction of trade barriers brought about not by the 
_force of unassailable economic reasons but through a humani- 

tarian desire for the wellbeing of the rising generation. 
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Large results in the immediate future can hardly be 
expected, but if the basic premises of the whole idea that 
nutrition is of vital significance to public health is correct, 
then we may expect that just as to-day the public of no 
civilised country, whether democratic or ruled by a dictator- 
ship, will tolerate bad drains, or impure water supply, so 
to-morrow national nutritional policies will be insisted upon 
with cheap and pure milk and other foods coming to be 
regarded as essential to national wellbeing, as water is to-day. 

The consequences of all this to trade between nations, and 
therefore to the economic health of the world, may well be of 
the utmost importance. International trade remains at a low 
ebb because of a number of forces that are still at work to 
prevent its increase. While some of these are in the sphere of 
finance and currency, one set of causes lies undoubtedly in the 
difficulties experienced by the agricultural exporting countries 
of the world in selling their products overseas except at prices 
so low that farmers can live only by the aid of subsidies. 
General increases in the consumption of foodstuffs would 
affect not only agricultural communities catering for home 
markets, but also those specialising for export, and the 
revival of their purchasing power for manufactured imports 
would have direct repercussions on the prosperity of the 


industrial exporting countries of the world. 
AGRECON. 


ON THE USE OF THE WORD JEWISH. 


T is not intended in this brief article to deal with the 

adjective Jewish except in relation to religion. In the 

mouths of fiery anti-Semites the word may be employed to 
signify all the many bad things which they complacently 
attribute to all Jews. Thus the word can stand for cunning, 
meanness, cringing, malevolence, hatred (of the non-Jew), 
Bolshevism, love of money, materialism, and so on. The 
wrong-headed absurdity of such an indiscriminate use of the 
word is patent to every reasonable being who is not possessed, 
as Nazis and a few English Fascists seem to be, of a raging 
hatred of the Jews, bordering upon monomania. With such 
people there is no arguing. 

More interesting and more worth discussing is the employ- 
ment of the adjective to signify religious inferiority. Some 
fifty years ago a distinguished Jewish psychologist remarked : 
“What a useful word Jewish, or Judaic, is for some theolo- 
gians, and what a wide connotation it can possess. For it may 
mean at will, ‘ particularist,’ ‘ formal,’ ‘ legal,’ ‘ self-righteous,’ 
‘ narrow,’ ‘ eudemonist,’ ‘ revengeful,’ and even some other 
disagreeable conceptions.” Things have somewhat changed in 
the half-century which has elapsed since these words were 
written, but there is still room for improvement. 

The term “‘ Jewish” is still often used as meaning ‘‘ belowthe 
Christian level.”” We may compare this usage with the contrast 
constantly made between Old Testament and New Testament 
religion, or between Old Testament and New Testament 
morality. Old Testament religion and morality means every- 
thing or anything which seems at variance with New Testa- 
ment teaching at its best, or with what the particular writer 
employing the phrase regards as most excellent in religion 
and most true. It is the fact that there are many sentences in 
the Old Testament which are truly opposed to New Testa- 
ment teaching at its best ; there are also many things in the 
Old Testament which imply a crude conception of God or a 
low standard of morality. Yet why are these things to be 
regarded as typical of Old Testament religion and Old Testa- 
ment morality ? Or so typical that every higher teaching may 
be ignored? Yet rarely do we see teachings or injunctions, 
such as: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, might and soul,” or “‘ Thou shalt love the resident alien 
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as thyself,” or “I desire lovingkindness and not sacrifice,” or 
“What does the Lord require of thee, but justice, love and 
humility ? ”, or ‘‘ My house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all peoples ” (and scores of others of a similar kind), cited 
as typical of Old Testament religion and Old Testament 
morality. Why not? The reason, I fancy, is because they are 
not opposed to New Testament teaching at its best, and be- 
cause it is so delightful and so convenient to have a contrast 
and a foil. 

And what can be a nicer or simpler contrast than Old and 
New, Old Testament and New Testament? Yet surely it is 
not scientific, because of the existence of the crude and bad 
passages, to make them typical rather than the others. 
Shakespeare has a number of commonplace, valueless lines 
and tags. Are they quoted as truly Shakespearean? Is Titus 
Andronicus more Shakespearean than Hamlet, or The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona than Twelfth Night? If, indeed, the 
enormous mass of the Old Testament consisted of the crude 
and the bad, and the noble and pure and sublime teachings 
were exceedingly sparse and few, then the good might, per- 
haps, be neglected, and the common contrast between Old 
and New might be justified, but no reasonable person can 
contend that this is the case. Therefore, even as the true 
Wordsworth is the poet, not at his feeblest but at his glorious 
best, so should it be with the Old Testament. We look to the 
man in his maturity; he, and not the immature boy, is the 
particular human being upon whose character we sit in judg- 
ment. And the man at his best, or, at the very least, as a whole, 
in which the best is the most important part of him, is the man 
at his truest. Is Jesus better represented—is he the more 
characteristic Jesus—when he says: “ Ye serpents, ye off- 
spring of vipers,” and ‘‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into the 
eternal fire,” and ‘‘ Narrow is the gate which leads unto life, 
and few are they who find it,” or when he says, “ Love your 
enemies,” and “ Not that which enters into the mouth defiles 
a man,” and “It is my will to give unto this last, even as 
unto thee”? The common use of Old Testament or Jewish to 
mean something inferior, cheap, of low religious and moral 
worth, seems to me as unscientific as it is unfair. 

But I would venture to go further. I would venture to add 
something which will, I trust, appeal to the larger number of 
educated Englishmen and Americans. The use of the word 
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Jewish in this depreciatory religious sense is insulting to the 
members of a living religion. But to insult the members of any 
dissident religious community is the very last thing which 
the great mass of educated Englishmen or Americans would 
desire to do. Why “insulting”? Well, unless Jews accept 
and hold to the crude and “ bad ” things in the Old Testa- 
ment, and make of them their religion, unless Judaism to-day 
is just a conglomerate of mere crude and bad things, it is 
surely illegitimate to employ the adjective Jewish to connote 
these things and these things alone. And if illegitimate, then 
insulting. So far as the Old Testament itself is concerned, it is 
the great things, the noble, the pure, the adorable things, 
which constitute its flower, its essence, its true characteristic, 
and if the Jews make of these good things their religion, if 
Judaism is a conglomerate of them, then “ Jewish ” should 
surely be employed in a sense drastically opposed to that in 
which we find it too often used even at the present hour. 

For as Judaism is a living religion, of which the Jews are 
the adherents, the word Jewish is an adjective relating to the 
religion of the Jews to-day, just as the word Christian is an 
adjective relating to the religion of Christians to-day. That is 
the only way in which the words ought to be used. Now the 
religion of the Jews to-day has advanced a long way beyond 
the cruder, lower, and ‘‘ immoral ” passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, even though Orthodox Jews, fundamentalists like 
Christian fundamentalists, shut their eyes to the crudities and 
immoralities, or deny them, or explain them away. What they 
cling to, live by, and really believe in, are only the great, 
mature and noble passages, such as those which I have 
quoted. Moreover—and this is a most important point— 
Judaism has added to and developed the Old Testament even 
at its best. It has advanced beyond it. In spite of its con- 
tinued semi-deification of the Pentateuch, modern Orthodox 
Judaism, to omit Liberal Judaism altogether, is curiously and 
immensely different from the institutional religion of the 
Israelites at any of the Old Testament periods. 

Here, again, the odd absurdity of using the word Jewish to 
signify all that you happen to dislike in religion may be aptly 
illustrated. You dislike sacerdotalism and priests: then 
Jewish means priestly. But there are no priests (in any 
ordinary sense) in Judaism to-day, and a more unsacerdotal 
religion than modern Judaism can hardly be imagined. 
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Animal sacrifice seems to you horrid and unthinkable as a 
mode of thanking or propitiating God. But Jewish should 
hardly mean “ addicted to animal sacrifices,” seeing that 
there are no such sacrifices in Judaism to-day, that there have 
been none for more than 1,800 years, and that, even though 
Orthodox Jews pray for their restoration’after the advent of 
the Messiah, it is the truth to say that ninety-nine per cent. 
of such Jews would be aghast at their reappearance. These 
prayers are a mere formality, and it is, I think, only a certain 
timidity and unbending conservatism which causes a reten- 
tion of them in the Prayer Book. It is still more odd that the 
use, not even yet wholly abandoned, of the “ bad” impre- 
catory psalms in the services of the Anglican Church is called 
“¢ Jewish.” Thus Dr. Inge writes: “ Our services are partly 
obsolete and much too Jewish” (Evening Standard, September 
25th, 1934; cp. Vale, p. 38). He was thinking mainly of the 
“bad ” psalms. But if we take up the Authorised Orthodox 
Jewish prayer book we shall find that only about seventy- 
three or seventy-four psalms are included in it out of the whole 
150, and among these seventy-three or seventy-four such 
“bad” psalms as the roth, the 35th, the 58th, the 59th, the 
togth, the 137th, are absent. In this respect the Christian 
prayer book has for long been more “ Jewish” than the prayer 
book of Orthodox Judaism. It is, doubtless, true, in one sense, 
that the more Old Testament passages and the fewer New 
Testament passages a given Christian liturgy contains, the 
more accurately that liturgy can be called Jewish, whereas the 
less of the Old Testament and the more of the New Testament 
it contains, the more rightly it can be called Christian. But this 
mere numerical proportion of passages does not give the full 
significance and sting of the antithesis. What it is really 
intended to convey is that the Old Testament or “ Jewish ” 
passages are, of necessity, religiously and morally, of a poor 
quality, and of necessity, therefore, greatly inferior to the 
passages from the New Testament. 

More positively what I would love to get instilled into the 
minds of all sincere Christians in this country and in America 
is that in religion there is no clean cut opposition to be drawn 
to-day between “ Jewish” and “Christian.” Theological 
differences there are. There are certain doctrines which are 
obviously purely Christian; there are some which are 
specifically Jewish. But, at the present time, if the teachings 
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of the average Jewish Rabbi and of the average Christian 
parson about the nature of God, about the love of man for 
his fellow man and for God, about the relation of God to 
man and of man to God, were brought together, and laid on 
the table for careful inspection and comparison, it would be 
found that there were, indeed, differences of phraseology and 
of stress, but that in almost ali the deepest and most religious 
teachings, if you strip them of their theological and historical 
dressings, there was little or no contrast, little or no contra- 
diction, but only essential concord and agreement. 
C. G. MonTEFIORE. 


THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HE Right Honourable David Lloyd George expressed a 

hope that, after the Great War, England would become 

a land fit for heroes to live in. That hope, stated in a 
less spectacular way, and extended to cover the whole world, 
is common to most men: but sixteen years after the signing 
of the Peace Treaty at Versailles no one can safely predict 
that it will be realised within the next few hundreds of years. 
There is, and there always has been, a desire amongst men to 
be happy ; yet the world remains topsy-turvy. Happiness is 
a pearl of great price, the search for which has led to endless 
endeavour on the part of human beings to overcome obstacles 
to its discovery ; yet much of their labour seems to have been 
in vain. And what is the cause of this failure? It is to be 
found in the fact that selfishness, the greatest of all barriers 
to the attainment of true happiness, is inherent in most of the 
attempts made to solve the problems of the world and of the 
individual. 

Fellowship and individual freedom are twin principles upon 
which the life of humanity must be founded, if it is to progress 
towards perfection. Any attempt therefore to solve human 
problems which refuses or neglects to recognise this fact is 
bound to end in failure. These two fundamental principles 
must be held in tension in every man by the cohesive power 
of love. That is to say, a love which is entirely unselfish must 
be the dominating force in all human life. But such love is an 
ideal conception, and belongs to the moral and spiritual 
spheres ; it is understood in the light of the moral conscious- 
ness of man and of his spiritual aspirations. Thus peace and 
happiness can come into the world only when all selfish 
interests are overcome, only along the path of the moral and 
spiritual development of the human race. Man, therefore, 
cannot expect to find the gem which he seeks unless his life 
is shot through with an overpowering love born out of his 
contacts with spiritual influences. Such a love is to the whole 
personality of a man as the sun is to the world. 

Life and religion are, therefore, inseparable; for the 
spiritual environment is the concern of religion. Religion is 
the medium through which man is given spiritual and moral 
enlightenment leading him to live a life of love. There is no 
great human problem which has not a religious aspect, and 
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the great religious questions are essentially human questions. 
The faith of humanity expressing itself through the ages in the 
religions of the world, and in the “lights ” of their several 
generations, directs man to a knowledge that his true end is 
not to seek his own satisfaction, but, by living in a fellowship 
of love with other men, to attain to the perfection of his 
character. Religion at its best is concerned with a love which 
must operate through the whole life of a man, and without 
which he can neither live in fellowship with other men, nor 
develop to perfection his own personality ; it is concerned 
with a love which is the sanction for all human action, a love 
which, coming into the world from outside it, is free from all 
human selfishness, a love which is the very power and source 
of human life. And such a gift, it claims, is from God ; for 
God is love. It is God who inspires men to pass along the 
path of spiritual understanding and moral progress to their 
perfection. 

We have arrived, then, at a point where it is true to say 
that religion is an essential element in the life of the world 
because it is the means whereby man comes to know about 
God. And the faith of humanity, leading mankind along the 
road of spiritual understanding and moral progress, teaches 
us that God is love. The end towards which man moves is the 
perfection of the individual within the perfect fellowship of 
men ; and the fulfilment of this purpose is only possible where 
a love, stronger than any human power, breaks down the 
strength of selfishness and becomes the motive force in all 
human affairs. On the basis of the foregoing argument we 
may now proceed to further conclusions. If the love of God 
is the ground for human love, it is reasonable to suppose that 
we shall learn what is the nature of God by taking an analogy 
from human life. 

The idea of an ideal human fellowship consists in a recog- 
nition that all men, regardless of nationality, colour or creed, 
are members of the one great family of men. In such a family 
all must be united by a common bond of sympathy, for all in 
their several ways move towards the same end, the perfecting 
of the human race. But the building of society on family lines 
is possible only when the freedom of the conscience of each 
individual is respected, and when the power of love freely 
flows in and through him. Real fellowship exists because of 
the free choice of a collection of persons to live in harmony 
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one with another. The spirit of friendship, reaching out to 
enfold all men into one great family, can only flourish and 
become active in the hearts of individuals who by free choice 
accept the obligations which universal family life places upon 
them. But, on the other hand, the individual depends for the 
expression and development of his personality upon contacts 
made with other individuals. Thus love, which is the bond of 
family life, is only operative where persons freely choose to 
be in sympathetic contact with other persons. On this analogy 
if God is love, and if the love of God is the power and source 
of all human moral progress, then the faith of humanity bears 
witness to a God Who must be personal. 

God, the objective personification of an ideal love, is real 
and personal; He is the fount of love, external to the world, 
Who makes possible the harmonisation of the claims both 
of the individual and of the group. By loving God we can 
become perfect ; and because God loves us we learn to love 
our fellow men. In Him we visualise the world of men as one 
family, and by His power working in us we labour to make the 
vision real. “ Glory to God in the highest ” ; our first duty is 
to worship God ; “ on earth peace among men of goodwill ” ; 
our worship enables God’s love to flow in and through us for 
the service of other men. No moral or social reforms have ever 
been founded upon mere abstractions. Personal contacts must 
be between mutually responsive persons. If God, then, is 
personal it must be possible for men to know Him. God must 
reveal Himself to the world. Thus revelation is one of the most 
important factors in religion. In Christianity revelation is 
quite central. The Christian believes that the historic Christ 
is Himself the revelation of God ; and it is actually through 
Christ that we know that God is love. 

The future of Christianity is bound up with the future of 
civilisation. The significance and the content of the Christian 
revelation are recognised by the pure in heart; with the 
evolution of human, moral and spiritual perception, the 
meaning of the life and death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
becomes apparent. The faith of humanity, then, inevitably 
dictates the forms in which the Christian religion must clothe 
itself in each succeeding generation. But if we are correct in 
the conclusions at which we have so far arrived, it is also true 
that there are certain elements in religion which must always 
survive, if the human development along the path of moral 
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progress to perfection is to continue ; and Christianity, if it 
is to have a future, must therefore in each successive age 
establish its claim to be the highest expression of the religious 
aspirations of humanity. 

In this article I shall not attempt to act the prophet; I 
shall not look into the future and make guesses, for example, 
at what will happen to the Christian churches in Germany or 
Russia. Rather I shall try to demonstrate, firstly, that the ~ 
basic principles of human idealism at all times are best ex- 
pressed and made actively powerful in life by Christianity ; 
and secondly, that Christianity is therefore too big to be fully 
expressed by the forms in which it is clothed in any particular 
age. That is to say, I shall endeavour to make it plain, on the 
one hand that the highest expression of the faith of humanity 
at any period of the evolution of human religious thought 
and practice is to be found in Christianity, in which the 
basic principles of moral and spiritual development are 
central; and on the other hand that in order to survive the 
Christian religion must be enshrined in constantly changing 
forms. 

We will consider, first, then, what are the essentials of 
Christianity, which must survive in the future if there is to be 
progress in the world towards the attainment of peace and 
happiness ; if, that is to say, love is to operate amongst men 
for the development in fellowship of individual perfection. 
The faith of humanity witnesses to the validity of our assump- 
tion that love is the basic principle of all moral and spiritual 
progress ; and that this love, which is the basis for all human 
action, is something greater than any specific expression of 
itself in individual men. In Christianity faith and revelation 
witness to a personal God Who is Himself love. But faith and 
revelation belong to other religions, and even the idea of a 
personal and loving God is not the unique contribution of 
Christianity to the world. What differentiates Christianity 
from all other religions is its claim that in Christ the revelation 
of God is final and complete ; through the life of Jesus the 
love of God in its fullness has flowed into the world and its 
nature has been manifested. The sacrifice of Jesus on the 
Cross reveals that love is selfless and, through faith in the 
resurrection of Christ, the self-giving love of God flows through 
the lives of men. This uniqueness of the Christian claim is 
expressed in the Fourth Gospel by the words, “ I am the way, 
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the truth and the life”; in dogmatic form it becomes, 
“ Christ is the Son of God.” | 

The unique gift of Christianity to the world lies, then, in its 
teaching that the historic Christ has revealed the God of 
human idealism, and in so doing has released His power of 
love amongst men. The importance of the historical element 
in this doctrine must be noted. The Christian believes that 
the basic principles of human idealism are expressed and made 
actively powerful in his religion because Jesus was the revela- 
tion of God, and because, through faith in the Risen Christ, 
the love of God flows into and through both the individual and 
the group. 

What, then, do we mean when we insist on the historical 
element in Christianity ? The Mystery religions of the ancient 
world were evolved in the process of human history, and they 
expressed an idealism which was born of the faith of humanity; 
but they failed to make a lasting appeal because they lacked 
the essential historical element which is found in the Christian 
Mystery, and which is the basis of its faith. Christianity, like 
all other religions, developed in the process of human history, 
it is understood in the light of the moral and spiritual revolu- 
tions and aspirations of humanity; but it arose from an 
actual event in history, the birth of Jesus Christ into the 
world. The religious development of mankind and the highest 
idealism of humanity were concreted into an actual life. 
Faith, for the Christian, is centred on the person of Jesus 
Christ ; He, in His actual life, shows forth the love of God at 
work in the world. 

The unique historical element in Christianity is the life of 
Christ. And that life, interpreted and understood in the light 
of the faith of Christians all down the ages, has led to the 
formulation of dogmas. These dogmas are rules of life and 
conduct ; they are based on eternal principles bound up with 
the Christian revelation ; the test of their historicity is to be 
found in their ability to adapt themselves to the moral and 
spiritual perceptions of men. Thus the Gospel records and the 
dogmas of the creeds can only be understood by faith, and they 
are historical in the sense that, being rooted in a unique event, 
they illuminate the way for the fulfilment in actual life of the 
highest ideals of humanity. Belief in the Resurrection of 
Christ, for example, is central to the Christian religion. It is 
a dogma of life and conduct. And it is not the Gospel records 
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which certify to the truth of the resurrection ; else it would be 
impossible that any man should refuse to believe in it as true. 
Yet, because the records do not certify to its truth, it would 
be untrueto say that the resurrection of Christ is not historical. 
The faith of humanity bears witness to the truth that by 
means of it the love of God has flowed through men; and 
wherever it is held to be true there can be found in actual 
experience, and so in history, the evidence of its truth. The 
life of Christ, through faith in His name, releases both in the 
individual and in the group the love of God. That is to say, 
at the birth of Jesus an event took place which has issued in 
the church. And the church has interpreted the event by 
means of the formula “ Jesus is the Son of God ”’ ; for it has 
been seen by faith, that to be in Christ is for the individual to 
have perfect freedom and for the group to possess the love 
which alone can set free the spirit of fellowship. 

The love of God flowing through the individual who is in 
Christ is manifested in his life. The Christian must live a life 
of worship and service, and therefore he must bring forth the 
fruits of the spirit. “‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Thus a Christianity which does not issue in worship and 
service is dead; it must Jive in the history of humanity, it 
must touch the hearts of men. The church, or the fellowship 
of Christians, is an historical organisation which should be a 
means for giving the individual opportunity to work out his 
faith in expressive and concrete love both towards God and 
towards his neighbour. The ideal church, therefore, is a body 
in which the human ideal of fellowship may be actualised in 
history. And though the historical church has been in error 
in many respects, and though it has passed through periods in 
history when it is difhcult to discern the love of God flowing 
through it, yet where faith in Christ has been strong there 
undoubtedly has been seen, in actuality, the working of the 
spirit of real fellowship. Thus the Christianity of the future 
must for ever reach out towards the ideal of a fellowship of 
Christians in which the love of God is continuously an active 
power, and by means of which every individual will actively 
express himself by worshipping God and by serving his 
fellow men. 

Love, flowing into the world from a personal God and 
inspiring men to attain to personal perfection in a fellowship 
of love, is, we have seen, the supreme principle of life. Moral 
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progress of the human race is only possible when such love is 
the basic principle of human existence. And the presence of 
such love in the world is only possible when God reveals Him- 
self to man; it is only recognised when men actually live 
lives of worship and service. But Christ is the supreme 
revelation of love, He is the cohesive force both in the indi- 
vidual and in the group ; for the individual “ in Christ ” can 
become perfectly free, and the group “ in Christ ” can show 
forth the real meaning of fellowship as a living reality. 
Christianity alone is able to make real in history the highest 
ideals of humanity; and it is these ideals, these eternal 
spiritual and moral principles, which must remain, concreted 
in life, in the Christianity of the future. 

The essential feature of Christianity, which must survive, 
we have seen, in order that it may best be the expression of 
the highest ideals perceived through the faith of humanity, is 
its belief that Jesus is the unique revelation in history of God. 
Christian faith in the person of Christ is of paramount im- 
portance ; and this faith, if it is alive, must issue in worship 
and service and in fellowship. The Christian church is, there- 
fore, the medium through which the spirit of the Risen Christ 
may actively express itself in love. 80 far we have spoken of 
the church as the fellowship of all those who have faith in 
Christ as the revelation of God. In actual fact there are many 
so-called Christian churches. And to-day, as in the past, there 
is a failure of much church life to set free the spirit of Christ in 
the world. The precept “‘ Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father, 
which is in heaven” is often honoured more with the lips than 
with the heart. 

In spite of the claims made by Christianity, it remains true 
that God’s kingdom is not yet visibly established amongst 
men. The explanation of this fact is to be found in a considera- 
tion of the great Christian paradox: “the kingdom of God 
is within you,” and yet the kingdom of God will come at some 
future time. Throughout the New Testament this particu- 
larly striking paradox exercises the minds of the writers. The 
work of Christ has broken down all barriers between man and 
God ; yet it remains true that Christians continue to be im- 
perfect, and even the community of Christians does not fully 
express the spirit of fellowship. Here, indeed, iota great 
problem. To leave it unsolved is to fail to justify the claim 
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that Christianity is eternally valid as the means of making 
men perfect, and of introducing into the world the fellowship 
which arises from the operation of the love of God amongst 
men. A close study of the New Testament and of the writings 
of those Christians accounted to be “ lights ” in their several 
generations, gives the clue to the solution of the problem we 
have noted. Christ is a full and complete revelation of God. 
His life and death and resurrection have revealed the nature 
of God’s love, working in an historical person. But God’s love 
does not automatically flow through men by virtue of the 
Incarnation. It flows only through those who have faith 
in Christ. That is to say, potentially the work of Christ 
has drawn all men into a perfect fellowship of perfect indi- 
viduals. But faith is generally a power in life which grows 
gradually into fullness of spiritual perception. Thus, to have 
faith in Christ is not necessarily to see the full significance of 
the Christian religion. We only arrive at perfection when we 
have grown “into the fullness of the stature of Christ.” 
Christian faith, like Christian dogmas, is concerned with life ; 
and we fully understand the meaning of the Christian gospel 
only when our faith has grown to its fullest, and when it 
brings the whole of our personalities into personal and 
responsive contact with the fullness of the life of Christ. “ In 
Christ ” potentially we are perfect, but actually we are being 
made perfect. The church of Christ is, therefore, as the body 
of the faithful, imperfectly a means of expressing the love of 
God in action. 

A corollary of the foregoing solution of the problem raised 
by the great Christian paradox is that the ideal Christian 
church has yet to be. One of the principles of growth in the 
natural world is adaptability. So in spiritual matters, it is 
necessary for a spiritual organism to adapt itself to changing 
conditions. Thus the Christian churches, if they are to grow 
into an ideal organisation in which the love of God may freely 
operate, must adapt themselves to the changing spiritual and 
moral conditions brought about by the growth of spiritual 
perception in humanity. And the individual Christian as he 
grows in faith must of necessity influence the character of the 
ethos of the community to which he belongs. We come thus 
to the second point which we set out to demonstrate. Christi- 
anity is too big a thing to be confined within the limits of the 
forms in which it expresses itself in any particular age, that 
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is, until the time when all Christians have understood to the 
fullest extent possible the meaning of the revelation of God 
in Christ; it must therefore be enshrined in constantly 
changing forms, adapting itself in each successive age to the 
spiritual environment of the period. 

The bearing of the above upon the future of Christianity 
is obviously great. Churches which are out of touch with the 
life and faith of humanity cannot survive. Creeds which fail 
to be rules of conduct in conformity with the highest moral 
conceptions of men are bound to become relics of bygone days. 
Christianity which looks back to the past and not forward to 
the future must suffer the fate of Lot’s wife. This is not to 
suggest that the past and the present are of no importance in 
the future. It is to say that the future must continually 
reinterpret the past in the light of the developing faith of 
humanity. Thus while institutions and creeds, which should 
be servants of faith and not masters, change, the essential 
elements of Christianity must remain; and the forms in 
which these essentials have been embodied must inevitably 
influence the forms in which they will be embodied in the 
future; for the life of humanity is an evolving process in 
which the past, the present, and the future are inextricably 
interwoven. 

The ideal church will become actual only when all Christians 
make real in their own living that which Christ has potentially 
effected in the world. Such a church may be unrecognisable 
from any of the churches of to-day in regard to its external 
forms of expression, its theology, its worship and its organisa- 
tion. But it will have this in common with them all, that it 
will bear witness to the uniqueness of the revelation of God 


as love which is given in the person of Jesus Christ. 
L. J. Coxiins. 


DON JUAN IN LITERATURE AND 
ee WIS LC. 
A ee the four great rebels of literature, Faust, 


Don Juan, Don Quixote and Hamlet, Don Juan has 

had the most chequered career. Grown out of an inter- 
national legend, finally settled in Spain, embroidered with 
partly historical, partly mythical additions, this universal type 
has come to stay, existing under its original or any other name 
to-day as it will exist to-morrow. Repulsive to men—“ Men 
never like him” is said of Lavedan’s modern Don Juan— 
he always had a fatal fascination for women. In the original 
version a mere sensualist, he was gradually transformed under 
the influence of Goethe’s Faust into a more complex per- 
sonality. As in Goethe’s drama, Faust’s self-accusing exclama- 
tion: “ Lustful desire drives me to enjoyment which leaves 
me perishing for new desire” finally yields to the redeeming 
words of the Chorus Mysticus: “The eternal Feminine leads 
us towards Heav’n.” 

In a similar way modern versions emphasise the spiritual 
side of the sensualist. Both Faust and Don Juan, the com- 
plements of man’s nature, are the products of their surround- 
ings: Faust the northern protestant doubter of traditional 
belief, Don Juan the southern antagonist of accepted morality, 
frequently interchanging their personalities in legend and 
literature. The story of Don Juan is generally assumed to be 
an autochthonous Spanish creation. Modern research has, 
however, overthrown this old popular belief. Arturo Farinelli, 
amongst others, has proved that there never lived an historical 
Don Juan with our hero’s propensities, and that the legendary 
traits attached to the story belong to the international stock- 
in-trade of traditional folk-lore. Greek and Roman antiquity, 
Iceland, China, the Azores, France and, of course, Spain, have 
all contributed towards the common fund of the legend: a 
dissipated hero meets with punishment at the hands of the 
man or woman he had wronged. A skeleton, a skull, or mostly 
a statue intervene miraculously in his punishment. This latter 
motif is already found in an old Greek legend. In the island 
of Thasos the statue of a great athlete was insulted by a rival ; 
he is killed by the statue. 

A few examples from French and Spanish folk-lore will 
bring us still nearer to the treatment of this motif. A legend 
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from Picardy tells us of a peasant who invites a Death’s Head 
to supper. One evening a skeleton calls upon the peasant, 
sups with him and disappears. A few days later the peasant 
meets the skeleton, which invites him to return the visit. 
They meet in the crypt of an old chapel. In the morning the 
peasant drags himself home and decides to become a monk. 
In another version (Burgos) a sacrilegious knight mocks a 
statue, pulling its beard and hair (a motif we find in Tirso’s 
play): “ Do you remember, great captain, your time of war? 
Now you are here, a mere block of marble! I invite you to sup 
in my house to-night.” A last instance (from Menéndez Pidal’s 
collection of Romances de Léon) is particularly interesting, 
its motifs being almost identical with those employed in the 
Spanish dramas and in Mozart’s Don Giovanni: A youth went 
to church, but not to attend Mass, only to look at handsome 
women. He sees a skull which he kicks out of the way, 
inviting it to supper. Awaiting his guest he hears a knock at 
the door. The servant answers it; the skeleton enters, sits 
down, but refuses meat and drink. It invites its host to supper 
at midnight in a church. The youth accepts. Horrified at the 
sight of an open grave, he calls upon God and is thus saved 
from destruction. 

Before discussing Tirso’s play and its ramifications in 
international literature, a survey of Don Juan’s personality 
and evolution may be of interest. Don Juan, as we know him, 
never existed. He is almost entirely an invention of the 
Spanish dramatist Fray Gabriel Tellez, who wrote under the 
pseudonym of Tirso de Molina (1571(?)-1648) and belongs to 
the brilliant galaxy of dramatists during the golden age of 
Spanish letters. “ El Burlador de Sevilla y Convidado de 
Piedra” (The Scoffer of Seville and the Guest of Stone) was 
published in 1630, together with twelve plays by Lope de 
Vega and other dramatists, but is not included in the edition 
of Tirso’s plays. This fact, taken with other considerations, 
has caused Professor Farinelli to doubt Tirso’s authorship. 
But whether we accept Tirso as the author of the Burlador, 
or whether new discoveries will attribute the creation of Don 
Juan to another dramatist, the fact remains that the play 
represents an entirely original conception. 

All the other stories current about the Don are subsequent 
to Tirso’s play and have no historical foundation. No chronicle 
of Seville and none of the numerous romances speak about 
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the tradition that Don Juan had killed Don Gonzalo de Ulloa, 
that he had insulted the statue of the Comendador in the 
Convent of Saint Franciscus, and that the monks had lured 
Don Juan into the cloister, killing him there. No mention 
can be found of Ulloa’s statue, a legend probably based on the 
effigy of a Roman knight which stood in the convent. The 
names Ulloa and Tenorio do occur in Spanish history, a Juan 
Tenorio having been a favourite of Pedro el Cruel (1350-69) ; 
but they show no connection with Tirso’s hero. 

The vivid character-study of the immortal rake drawn by 
Tirso may have induced public opinion to accept as historical 
what was partly legendary, partly the outcome of creative 
genius. But there was an historical character in the seventeenth 
century whose life resembled so strikingly that of Don Juan 
that it probably strengthened the general belief in a real Don 
Juan, Don Miguel de Majiara of Seville (born 1626). After a 
dissolute life, very much in Don Juan’s style, he repented, 
founded the Hospital de la Caridad, and entered the 
Hermandad de la Caridad, dying there in the odour of 
sanctity. On his tomb can still be read: “ Here lie the 
bones of the worst man who ever lived.” His flamboyant 
career stirred popular imagination to such an extent that 
numerous anecdotes and legends crowded round his name. 
The story goes that he walked one day on the left bank of the 
Guadalquivir when he saw a stranger smoking a cigar on the 
opposite bank. Majiara asks him for a light, whereupon the 
mysterious person’s arm reaches across the river offering him 
his cigar; it was the Devil! Another time he follows a girl 
who turns out to be a skeleton. Finally he witnesses his own 
burial in a street of Seville, still called Ja calle del atatd (the 
street of the coffin). 

In spite of the originality of his invention Tirso (still 
supposing him to be the author of the Burlador) was doubtless 
indebted for the general atmosphere of his play to the popular 
romances and perhaps to the dramas of other poets dealing 
with similar subject-matter. But in those plays the villains 
are vulgar ruffians, quite unlike the gentlemanly Don Juan. 
Tirso’s play is a magnificent example of the Spanish drama of 
adventure. In technique and splendour of imagery it ranks 
with Shakespeare’s grandest conceptions. What the modern 
reader admires most in its architectural design is the skill 
with which the author’s genius breaks the monotony of the 
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subject ; for after all Tirso’s Don Juan is nothing but a 
professional seducer, without the admixture of spiritual 
longing added by later writers to the original subject-matter. 
His tastes, as in Mozart’s opera, are thoroughly catholic : 
the Princess Isabel, Ana, the daughter of the Comendador 
Ulloa, the fishermaiden Tisbea, the peasant girl Aminta (the 
prototype of Mozart’s Zerlina), all represent merely different 
stages in his amorous career. Highly interesting is the use 
Tirso makes of the Leitmotif : Don Juan’s proud and scornful 
address to Destiny, “ Long suffering indeed your patience is,” 
and Tisbea’s “ Woe to her who trusts men’s words !” with 
their variations and climax of almost Wagnerian significance. 
When death comes at last in the shape of the Comendador, 
he meets him as a fearless gentleman and Christian, almost 
redeeming by this final beau geste the vileness of his life. 
When reading Tirso’s Burlador, let us not forget that, in the 
words of the eminent Spanish critic, Blanca de los Rios, 
“Don Juan embodied the opulent and corrupt Spain of the 
Renaissance, that tragic and restless Spain, struggling 
between pagan voluptuousness and ascetic terrors.” Unless 
we bear this in mind, we are liable to be unjust to the author 
and his work. 

Tirso’s drama, which had never become really popular, 
exercised an amazing influence upon international literature. 
After several scurrilous adaptations in France and Italy, it 
inspired Moliére to write his Don Juan (1665), in which he 
followed the general outlines of Tirso’s play. But his Don 
Juan is a Frenchman of the seventeenth century, whose sin 
is not so much his immorality as the brazen attitude of 
the free-thinker with slight touches of eighteenth-century 
humanitarianism. He incites a beggar to blasphemy with the 
promise of a ducat, and upon the latter’s refusal, he throws 
him the coin with the words: “I give it you for humanity’s 
sake!” Shadwell’s play The Libertine (1676) is a coarse version 
of the original and will only be remembered through Purcell’s 
incidental music Nymphs and Shepherds and the chorus “ In 
these delightful, fragrant groves.” Byron’s Don Juan has really 
nothing in common with the old legend, which only served the 
poet as a peg for his satire of hypocritical Society : 

I want a Hero— 
Every year and month send forth a new one—- 
I’ll therefore take our ancient friend Don Juan. 
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We all have seen him in the pantomime 

Sent to the Devil somewhat ere his time. 
As to the scope of his poem, he wrote in 1821 to his publisher, 
Murray; “I want to create a Don Juan who shall be a 
cavaliere serviente in Italy, a cause for divorce in England, a 
sentimental figure in Germany, so as to ridicule all social 
customs. I do not yet know whether I shall have him 
punished in Hell or through an unhappy marriage. I am not 
sure which is worse.” We already see how the old story 
assumes in Byron’s version, which Goethe called “ the work 
of a poet of unlimited genius,” traits foreign to its original 
texture. A similar transposition of the general trend of 
Don Juan’s character into the atmosphere of our own time 
occurs in Bernard Shaw’s Man and Superman, in which 
Tanner stands for Tenorio, the third act supplying the local 
colour of Spain. 

The romantic movement in Spain discovered amongst 
other treasures of its past, the legend of Don Juan. The first- 
fruit of this discovery was the Don Juan Tenorio by José 
Zorrilla, Spain’s Victor Hugo. In this drama, which gained 
an immense popularity (it is performed every year on All 
Souls’ Day) Zorrilla grafted two new motifs upon the original 
subject: a rival to Don Juan, Don Luis Mejia, an addition 
we already find in a work which obviously influenced 
Zorrilla: La chute d un ange, by the elder Dumas, and the 
figure of Dofia Inés de Ulloa, whose love saves the seducer 
from eternal perdition. Zorrilla’s play, with its dazzling 
rhetoric and occasional flights into genuine poetry, is one of 
the masterpieces of Spanish literature. 

Amongst modern plays Echegaray’s brilliant Don Juan’s 
Son is remarkable for three reasons. First of all it represents 
the ancient type in the shape of a contemporary. Secondly, 
it introduces him as a still cynical, but no more dangerous 
paterfamilias whose professional activities have come to an 
end. Lastly, his son, a gifted but neurotic boy who has 
inherited, if not his father’s amorous propensities, at any 
rate a pathological mentality which finally wrecks his 
promising career, developing into insanity. The influence of 
Ibsen’s Ghosts is so evident that we even meet with Oswald’s 
words ; “ Mother, give me the Sun!” The motif of the 
ageing Don Juan has also attracted the exquisite poet- 
philosopher Campoamor, who introduces a new feature: 
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the only one of Don Juan’s victims who really loved him 
renounces her own salvation in order to save her lover’s soul. 
Junqueiro, Portugal’s greatest philosophical poet, shows us 
Don Juan in utter degradation, old, penniless, starving; he 
dies in the gutter, but unrepentant : “ Remorse? No! Iam 
hungry!” Martinez Sierra’s sparkling kaleidoscopic Don 
Juan of Spain might be effectively used as a film book. 

Till now we have watched the evolution of the legend 
from its original straightforward representation till it 
gradually became imbued with certain side-issues, invented 
in order to make the character more complex and more 
“modern.” Don Juan himself remains still a sensualist, 
only his milieu changes. The first to create the truly philo- 
sophical conception of a Don Juan in constant strife against 
his volitions was Christian Dietrich Grabbe (1801-36), 
himself a reversion to the type of eighteenth-century “ Kraft- 
gente,” who established clearly, the relationship between 
Faust and Don Juan in his drama Don Juan and Faust. 
This Faust, like Goethe’s hero, has a strong sexual complex. 
He, the magician of the old Volksbuch, carries Anna away to 
Mont Blanc, where he kills her for not responding to his 
passion. Don Juan, though still the sensualist of the legend, 
sees in Anna something beyond the grasp of his materialistic 
desires ; for the first time in Don Juan literature the duality 
of Man’s nature becomes expressed. As Grabbe’s Devil puts 
it tersely : 


I know, you two pursue the self-same goal, 
And yet you jog along in different carts. 


Considerations of space allow me only to mention Paul 
Heyse’s Don Juan’s Ende, Lenau’s Don Juan, Musset’s 
Namouna, Espronceda’s El Estudiante de Salamanca and 
Alexis Tolstoy’s Don Juan, an idealist who seeks in woman 
inspiration and finds only disillusion, When his ideal appears 
at last in Anna, it is too late. Like Goethe’s Faust he is saved 
from damnation through striving after the ideal. 

Perhaps the most subtle modern version is by Mirko 
Jelusich, an Austrian of Croat descent, one of the greatest 
masters of German style. Whilst keeping in general to the 
outlines of the legend, he introduces two new features. 
Technically his novel is built upon the principle of the 
triptych—his childhood, guided by his mother, the only 
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woman he ever really loved, his stormy life, his return to the 
feet of the Madonna, the symbol of mother-love. Further, 
he introduces female characters of a depth and fascination 
almost unequalled in the legend or the modern versions. 
Though under Don Juan’s spell, they pitilessly analyse his 
emotional life. The modern versions show us a sublimation 
towards a more philosophical conception. In Lenau’s words: 


The joyful Don has left this world for good ; 
The sad Don Juan has become his heir. 


Amongst the innumerable operatic settings of the legend, 
Hérold’s Zampa ou la fiancée de marbre being one of the best- 
known versions, and symphonic adaptations like Richard 
Strauss’ Don Juan, there is only one composition which has 
fully expressed the glow of Tirso’s play: Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, received enthusiastically in Prague in 1787. The 
libretto by Da Ponte follows closely the scenario of Gaz- 
zaniga’s opera, toning down some clownish pranks of older 
Italian versions when, for instance, Leporello throws the list 
enumerating Don Juan’s amours into the audience, inviting 
the men to look whether it contains their wives’ names. 
Da Ponte’s and Mozart’s Don Giovanni is neither “ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought,” nor can he say with 
Goethe’s Faust : “ Two souls, alas, within my bosom dwell.” 
He is, in words and music, the incarnation of the eternal 
joie de vivre. Goethe, who regretted that his Faust had not 
been composed by Mozart, gave us the most apposite 
appreciation of Don Giovanni in a conversation with Ecker- 
mann. “ It is an intellectual creation where the details are 
merged into a perfect whole, vivified by the breath of life 
and where the artist did not tentatively piece together 
detached items. No, it was the demon of his genius who 
possessed him and whose commands he had to obey.” And 
this genius wrought another miracle: it transfigured Don 
Juan’s crude character through a sparkling and at times 
sinister music, cleansing it thus of all the dross of material- 
ism, a Don Juan of Musset’s dreams : 


The wondrous symbol of man’s earthly ways 
Whose left raises the glass whilst with his right 
He grasps the hand of threat’ning Destiny! 


M. JousBert. 


AN ORNITHOLOGIST’S NOTES. 
A oe watcher of birds in Britain cannot associate his 


findings with any hard-and-fast expectation, for even 

the most conservative of birds are apt at times to 
surprise one with their unusual actions; wary birds may 
suddenly be met as tame as the tamest ; a rare bird may for 
a short season be unusually common; a silent bird like the 
spotted flycatcher may one afternoon be in a glade of the 
wood flying about uttering quiet notes and being answered by 
other flycatchers in the shrubbery, as one has never heard 
them call before or since. So is the ornithologist ever adding 
to his notebook. 

The usual heavy winter gales on the coast decided us to 
take the next train north and search the Lancashire coast 
for oiled birds cast up by the gale. Earlier in the season we 
had watched the first flock of scoter diving and taking short 
flights over the inshore waves, but it was impossible to get 
near them. There was a mile and a half of sand-dunes and 
slacks to traverse this afternoon before we reached the coast, 
and wading through the slacks my friend set up snipe and 
mallard, and I picked up the first dead bird, an oiled scaup 
which had come inland to die. Then a drake scoter tried to 
rise from the reeds, but flopped helplessly in the water with 
the weight of oiled wings, and finished its race to cover under 
water. We followed it up the slack a hundred yards, for the 
bird could not swim fast enough to evade us. Having arranged 
the camera and put a plate init, John, with his usual patience, 
waded out into the deeper water to stalk the scoter for a 
close-up photograph. His camera was focused at ten yards, 
but the drake scoter was wild and dived every time he came 
near it. For half an hour he waded slowly after the bird, 
called it, fed it, and meanwhile a golden-eye with less oil on 
its wings got up between us and flew up the slack, while a 
duck scoter, browner in colour than the drake and with paler 
plumage on the lower part of her face, broke cover from the 
banks and swam swiftly away. At last the drake became 
tamer, took confidence in the endless patience of his pursuer, 
and two close-ups were taken, the scoter meanwhile swimming 
round and round with amusing curiosity. 

Out on the sands thirty dead scoters, their plumage matted 
with oil, lay at the Point, and dead duck littered the tide-line 
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and lay at intervals on the sands. The gales had worked heavy 
havoc on the oiled birds at sea; but there was a pool a short 
distance from the sea where a black duck swam round in 
circles. I put the glasses on it and saw a drake scoter, oiled 
slightly, but handicapped only in flight. At last the bird left 
the pool, waddled a short way on to the sands and flopped 
down. We walked up to it. I put my hand out to the scoter 
and it opened its orange-coloured beak to show its pale yellow 
tongue and mouth as it hissed in fear. But I stroked it and it 
settled down again. On the tide-line a great skua, which had 
taken advantage of the sickly birds, looked the densest of 
brown against the young herring-gulls and the two almost 
white sanderlings feeding with the crowd of knots, redshank, 
oyster-catchers and dunlin at the water’s edge in an incessant 
flickering of wings. What a difference from the day’s ex- 
perience earlier in the season when the wind was running a 
gale and we could not get within a hundred yards of the 
scoters. John recalled the grey phalaropes on the coast when 
he went prepared for at least the half-hour stalk he took to 
photograph the black-tailed godwit, but found the two dainty 
pearl-grey and silver-white arctic visitors bobbing up and 
down on the waters like the whitest of gulls, oblivious of the 
passers-by on the promenade or watchers as near as six feet, 
as they swam in the pool, dipping their bills into the water 
and paddling fast with their legs, darting hither and thither 
on the waves. 

I do not know why our bird-lovers should associate rare 
birds with wariness. The grey phalarope is by no means the 
only rare bird of almost suicidal tameness. On our city 
sewage farm, bordered by houses and a main road, I have 
sat in a hide with three ruffs feeding some ten feet away, and 
often stray birds of passage have taken no heed of me as I 
stood knee-deep in the water twenty yards away from their 
feeding-place, though all the snipe, redshank, plovers and 
teal had vacated at my appearance. The heaviest passage of 
ruff I ever watched on the mud-pans and lake occurred in the 
heat-wave during late summer when almost all other marshes 
and swamps had dried up, save these artificially-fed pools. 
My hide that day gave me full view of the water, the mud and 
the dykes that crossed in perfect pattern. Only the wagtails 
remained feeding before the look-out after I entered, but soon 
a dunlin joined their company—then two—then three. Next 
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I counted some sanderlings, and a solitary sandpiper scudded 
over the mud to add itself to the assembly. Beyond these a 
flock of forty moorhens fed amongst the marsh-ragworts, and 
a congregation of plover tumbled through the air over the 
yellow flag-irises to alarm a cock teal swimming below, whence 
came its “ krink ” of alarm. 

The wagtails and dunlin had now passed on from my hide, 
and a large wader, reminding me first of a redshank, but flying 
more slowly and looking much larger, settled in their wake. 
He was shorter in the bill than a redshank, and showed white 
on each side of the tail, had greenish-yellow, not orange legs, 
and a buffish-chestnut tinge to his foreparts. The newcomer 
was a ruff, a wader that last nested in England in Lancashire 
in 1910; but it still occurs in many parts on migration, 
though rarely with the ornamental frill of its courting plumage 
from which it is named. When the rare visitor had passed on 
from my hide, I got out and began searching along the dyke, 
which made a convenient screen for my progress along the 
lake-side. I was not specially looking for ruffs, and was sur- 
prised to disturb three more birds immediately in front of me. 
These ruffs did not fly far, and following them I walked as 
close as I had been in my hide to the first ruff. Nervously and 
noisily the redshanks and snipe rose in alarm as I passed 
along, but the ruffs moved only when their feeding suggested 
movement: they were the tamest birds on the sewage farm 
in all that heavy migration. Thereafter I saw many ruffs 
during the late summer and autumn migration, and one 
evening I went up after a storm to find a dead ruff who had 
broken its shoulder hitting the overhead cable in flight. The 
three great and growing dangers to bird-life in Britain are 
waste oil at sea, overhead wires and main-road traffic inland, 
and electric railways. In the winter following the visits of so 
many ruffs we had an unusually abundant invasion of short- 
eared owls that fly and hunt for voles and mice by day, 
perching on the ground on our dunes, heaths and mosslands, 
instead of perching in trees like the commoner resident 
owls ; a fine ‘‘ woodcock-owl ” alighted on the electric railway 
line at a nearby station and was electrocuted. I was on a 
marsh that November when the migrating short-eared owls 
first arrived from across the North Sea, and one of the birds, 
in the broad daylight, was hunting the marsh for voles in the 
direction of my hide, which I had made in an old drain. He 
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flew low and swift, looking whiter than any other owl, until 
with a suddenness he came upon my hide and saw me, or the 
reflected light in my field-glasses. He hung on momentarily 
in mid-air, like a kite fixed on the end of its string, uttering a 
curious bark-like note of alarm, and after regarding me with 
big round eyes for half a minute without moving his position, 
he called again and turned swiftly to return the way he came. 

There was a day in the drought, however, when the mud- 
pans ran dry and left only the hard-baked mud which was 
turned as grey as lichens on a fallen stump by the sun’s power. 
A few ringed plover and wagtails were the only birds I could 
see, feeding on the gnats that still danced in shaded corners, 
and I was considering another bird-haunt as advisable when 
a couple of strange pipits, larger and more buff than any 
pipits I had seen before, ran out of the shelter of a tussock of 
grass on the dried mud-pan, feeding on the insects in the sun- 
light. I studied them for some time, lying down amongst the 
dead vegetation of a dried dyke, before I could place them 
with any bird name. Slowly I realised I must be watching the 
rarest of our visitors, tawny pipits, birds of North Africa and 
the arid Steppe regions. I spent the afternoon studying them, 
but these rare visitors were as wild and wary as could be, and 
I could not get any nearer. There were plenty of common 
pipits later in the afternoon for comparison, and our visitors 
looked much lighter in colour than these, almost golden as they 
turned into the sunlight. It was this sandy-buff and a lack 
of the bold streaky appearance of the common pipits, in addi- 
tion to the slightly larger size, that most impressed me with 
the strangers, but I could not get near enough to see the white 
eye-stripe, and next day they had gone. Our white wagtails, 
greenshanks, green sandpipers, wood-sandpipers and skuas 
visit from time to time as the migrating birds pass through 
year after year, but the tawny pipit has never been seen at 
the farm again. Must we thank the summer drought or some 
chance accident for that unforgettable afternoon lying in a 
dyke and watching them when bird life elsewhere was so 
vacant ? 

The strangers visiting the park lake at Knowsley are never 
approachable within much distance owing to the many 
mallard who are up in the air quacking in alarm at the least 
suspicions of a watcher, but in the winter following the visit 
of a sclavonian grebe, which swam amongst the widgeon and 
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pochard like a stranger in a foreign race, I saw a drake smew, 
whiter than any gull, swimming in the bay which is usually 
the haunt of shovellers, and when at last he took wing, 
though only for a short distance, that glaringly white bird 
suddenly became black and white, looking an entirely different 
bird, so deceptive are the appearances of duck as a guide to 
the birds on the wing. There was a great crested grebe which 
nested on the edge of a small wood whose interior sheltered 
the snipe forced to nest in such uncommon surroundings 
because the drought had made its usual paddock haunt as 
hard as iron and the haunt of a multitude of vermin, from 
egg-thieving rooks and cuckoos to stoats and the plagues of 
field-mice that next autumn brought the short-eared owls 
to the fields. The crested grebe built its nest on a root of the 
last tree in the wood, just overhanging water, and because she 
always sat with her head to the wood I could approach within 
a few feet before she learned of me, and then she would watch 
me and not quit the nest until the last moment, though once 
off she would never return while I was in sight. Grebes are 
very curious. In Leicestershire I have seen a parent bird in 
alarm open her wings, to which the chicks swimming round her 
raced for safety, and after closing them she dived with the 
chicks and emerged many yards distant, the chicks coming 
forth from under her wings. But when a particularly inter- 
fering coot attacked the cock crested grebe on the nest, he 
could only hiss at it-in alarm, and as soon as he was off the 
nest the coot returned and pulled it to pieces. Grebes are 
usually inoffensive birds, neither interfering with nor attacked 
by other birds, but where coot are too numerous the smaller 
birds drive off the crested grebes. It is said to be rare to see a 
crested grebe fly, but one afternoon in dull spring weather I 
had just arrived at the lake when I saw a great crested grebe 
rise out from a paddling of mallard and fly steadily over the 
water, low down, its heavy body and long neck resembling 
a cormorant’s in flight, except for the difference in colour. A 
few weeks later I turned round to see a lapwing which had 
waded out amongst the floating persicaria which forms favour- 
ite food for the coots, suddenly launch itself on to’ the water 
and swim into the lake. For some days a visitor to the flock 
of Canada geese here, an uncommon albinistic specimen with a 
fawn instead of black neck, and of sandy instead of warm 
brown back, haunted the lake, and on another day my glasses 
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picked out amongst the mallard a very pale, sandy-brown 
duck, another unusual colour form. These colour forms in 
wild birds are a very interesting study. One spring afternoon 
near a local village I came upon a brood of young chaffinches 
just left the nest, and one of these was all black in plumage 
save for the trace of white on its shoulder and wing-bar. 
Shortly afterwards the black chaffinch was missing from the 
district. 

The duck on the salt-water lakes and bathing pools are less 
easy to approach, for shelter is absent and one must rely on 
telescopes or good glasses. One dirty November afternoon I 
visited our local marine lake after a walk along the sands, 
amidst wild calls from herds of feeding curlew and the pretty 
pictures of great black-backed gulls standing on the sands, 
their snow-white underparts and jet-black upper parts adding 
the only bright colour to the drab winter shore. Two black 
duck that looked almost certainly common scoter swam on 
the lake. I walked round the promenade and they swam away. 
I tried for an hour to get them to take wing, and when at last 
they did so I clearly saw the white bar on the wing that proved 
they were the rare velvet scoters, duck which had only twice 
previously been recorded in Cheshire. The red-breasted 
mergansers are on the lake most winters fishing for flukes, but 
the gulls congregate above them and as soon as a merganser 
comes up from a dive, the crying gulls swoop down and if the 
duck does not drop its catch they will snatch it from its 
mouth. The long-tailed sea duck, handsomest of all British 
sea duck, is another winter visitor to the lake, day after day 
haunting the waters “ just across the road” to those lucky 
folk living on the promenade. 

Eric Harpy. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Sir SAMUEL HoARE AND AFTER. 


HE resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare on December 18th 

was an event interesting enough to put new life into 

the jaded, political philosopher. A British Foreign 
Secretary was hounded out of office by a furious public 
opinion in his own country. There are those—the present 
writer among them—who regard Sir Samuel Hoare as the 
best Foreign Secretary we have had since the war. He 
survived in office for only six months. When he succeeded 
Sir John Simon on June 7th the lines of his policy were 
already laid down. The Government had decided that the 
Covenant of the League of Nations should be its lodestar 
in the face of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who had not before as the Minister responsible had 
to deal with the appalling confusions of European diplomacy, 
and whose mind by contrast had for several years been 
concentrated upon the wholly different problems of India, 
now found himself saddled with the responsibility of taking a 
definite line on a major European issue, under the condition 
that his clue was to be the League of Nations. Those who 
know what kind of man is Sir Samuel Hoare know that above 
all he is a realist. He takes immense pains to master his 
subject before he forms an opinion. In the present instance 
he knew that the League of Nations had been in operation 
since January 1920, and that the foreign policy of His 
Majesty’s Government had since then been continuously 
based upon the League. One can imagine the grim serious- 
ness with which he now re-read the Covenant. He happens 
to possess a logical and a practical mind. He knows something 
of finance. He knows the dangers of political emotion and 
appreciates the causes and the results of war. No practical 
man for one moment could seriously entertain the notion 
of a war to end war. All war is muddle, and the longer it 
lasts the greater the muddle. It is in practice nonsensical to 
conduct a war for idealist ends, for the chaos of conflicting 
emotions and purposes generated by the very course of a 
war makes any clearly defined purpose untenable. Now Sir 
Samuel Hoare was presented with the near prospect of an 
Italo-Abyssinian war. He was presented with a ready-made 
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machinery, that of the Covenant of the League, for averting 
It; 

In the past the League had been talked of as an instrument 
of peace. It had never been put to the test as such. Sir 
Samuel not only decided that he would use the League 
machinery—he could have reached no other decision con- 
sistently with his having accepted office as British Foreign 
Secretary—but he determined that he would now prove on 
the severest practical ground whether the League of Nations 
could-be relied on as an instrument of peace. He did his best 
in that sense, hoping and at first believing that the League of 
Nations could be made to work, despite the aloofness of 
certain essential Great Powers from its membership. Hence 
it was that in the several speeches he made as Foreign 
Secretary, both in the House of Commons and at Geneva, he 
emphasised and reiterated in almost identical, simple words 
the determination of the British Government to take its part 
in the collective system of security prescribed by the League, 
in particular to take its part in steady collective resistance to 
all acts of unprovoked aggression. There is nothing woolly 
in Sir Samuel’s thought, and little that is rhetorical in the 
expression of it. A clear logical mind is a rare thing among 
politicians. Having made up his mind to a certain course of 
action Sir Samuel plunged into it wholeheartedly, advertised 
his purpose in the simplest unequivocal words and exerted 
a drive such as was itself largely responsible for the surging 
public opinion which in the end undid him. Will any of his 
critics deny the unqualified, clear purpose expounded by him 
on July 11th in London and on September 11th in Geneva? 

But it came to pass that the League of Nations did not 
avert the Italo-Abyssinian war. To the mind of such a man 
as Sir Samuel Hoare such a fact was both big and inescapable. 
He had done his best without any reserve or wavering to 
prevent that war by advertising Great Britain’s determina- 
tion to take her part in imposing the penalties decreed by the 
Covenant against an aggressor. The threat of the penalty 
had failed. Italy defied the League and invaded Abyssinia. 
From that moment there developed a radical change in Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s outlook. Having threatened to use sanctions, 
having committed himself and his government to use sanc- 
tions, he had now no alternative, so at first it seemed to him, 
but to experiment with sanctions, even though his heart 
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was not in them. For it was obvious to any practical man 
that if the threat of sanctions could not prevent a war, the 
use of sanctions could not shorten it without indirectly 
leading to still worse catastrophes than that it was intended 
to prevent. Yet Sir Samuel Hoare grimly determined to see 
the thing through. He had proved to his own satisfaction 
that one part of his initial hope and belief had been belied, 
and now had to accept the fact that the League of Nations 
could not be relied on to prevent a war. He would now, 
albeit in a chastened spirit, go further and put the operation 
of sanctions to the practical test. Sanctions were duly 
decreed and put into operation by the League of Nations on 
November 18th. By the beginning of December Sir Samuel 
had formed the opinion that the operation of sanctions on 
the one hand could not be made effective as an instrument for 
shortening the war and on the other hand might be effective 
in producing a general European war. The moment he reached 
that conclusion, being a practical, realistic, honest man who 
also had the courage of his convictions, he threw over the 
whole machinery of the League of Nations and adopted 
forthwith as his new objective the stopping of the war at all 
costs. To his mind the averting of so grave a danger as a 
general European war was of infinitely greater moment than 
the theoretic prestige of the League of Nations. 

He obtained the Cabinet’s approval of his new objective. 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Anthony Eden were among the majority 
members of the Cabinet who approved it. The object so 
approved was to stop the war by suggesting peace terms 
based upon three main principles, namely international 
supervision for Abyssinia, territorial exchanges between 
Abyssinia and her neighbours, and provision for Italian 
expansion and settlement in the south of Abyssinia. If a 
man’s mind be clear he works fast. Sir Samuel Hoare worked 
fast. His chain of thought was as obvious as it was inevitable. 
If the war in Abyssinia was to be stopped, there would have 
to be peace terms. If one accepted the argument that the 
dominant need was to stop the war—and that was Sir Samuel’s 
argument—then it became necessary to suggest peace terms 
such as would ensure Italy’s acceptance. Obviously it would 
not have served the immediate purpose equally well if terms 
had been suggested with the primary object of ensuring 
Abyssinia’s acceptance, for if Italy had not accepted them 
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the war would have gone on; whereas acceptance by Italy 
would be decisive. It may be that there is such a thing as 
abstract right and abstract wrong. It may be that “im- 
perialism ” is all wrong. But the alternative possibility that 
“imperialism ” may be right is not the main point in the 
present argument. The important point is that the whole 
world’s affairs in their international aspect are in fact based 
upon imperialism in present practice, the leading imperialist 
country being Great Britain. If one looks at the map of Africa 
one sees that the whole of it—except, as yet, Abyssinia—has 
been conguered, annexed and divided among the conquerors. 
The greatest of those conquerors is Great Britain, who “‘owns” 
half of Africa. France comes next. Germany’s share in Africa 
was added to Britain’s share after the last big war to end war. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, being a practical man, saw that it would 
be unpractical to attempt the topsy-turvy experiment of 
featuring the black savages of Abyssinia as the conquerors of 
a European white race. The African races would thereby have 
ideas put into their heads which neither imperialist Britain 
nor imperialist France would wish them to receive. Therefore 
Italy must be featured—with all the conceivable tact in the 
world and at Geneva, be it conceded—as the victor. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, having obtained the Cabinet’s approval 
in principle, went to Paris on December 6th to apply that 
principle in practice. He and M. Laval vied with each other 
for two days in formulating an offer such as Signor Mussolini 
would accept. They drafted the suggested terms on December 
8th. The details leaked out (as all details always leak out) 
in the Paris press forthwith. For a whole week British 
public opinion, which illogically and inconsistently sees 
nothing wrong in Britain’s bottling up the whole Mediter- 
_ranean by forcibly holding Gibraltar at one end and the 
Suez Canal at the other, but is horrified at the prospect of 
Italy trying to follow her example on a minor scale, and 
which regards the League of Nations as a preventive against 
the sort of imperialist adventure that Britain has indulged 
in to a greater extent than any other country in the world: 
British public opinion abandoned itself to a holy fever of 
indignation against Sir Samuel Hoare. The younger members 
of Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet, catching the fever, or already 
suffering from it, threatened to resign unless this monstrous 
thing were exorcised from their innocent midst. Mr. Baldwin, 
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who had just won a general election by a handsome margin 
and had just formed a Ministry on the strength of it, found 
himself in a painful dilemma. His particular job was to keep 
his Cabinet together. His particular reputation rested upon 
his simple bulldog loyalty to a pal, and upon his British 
commonsense. Which was he to choose—his Cabinet or his 
reputation? With true unselfishness (which was promptly 
misunderstood) he chose to sacrifice his reputation and to 
save his Cabinet. On December 18th he explained his 
dilemma to Sir Samuel Hoare and suggested that the only 
solution he could see would be for Sir Samuel to stand up 
in the House of Commons, to apologise for having done 
something he was now ashamed of, and to promise not to 
do it again. It was probably Mr. Baldwin, not Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who was tired and overwrought. He certainly mis- 
judged Sir Samuel Hoare. Sir Samuel indignantly rejected 
the suggestion. If he were given—as he was in effect given— 
the alternatives of expressing regret for something he did not 
regret, or of resigning, he resigned, without hesitation. His 
resignation was accepted by a harassed Mr. Baldwin on the 
evening of December 18th. On the following day Sir Samuel 
Hoare made his personal statement to the House of Commons. 

It is not often in the parliamentary history of any country 
that we witness so thrilling a spectacle as Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
defence before the House of Commons. There was much more 
in it than the sympathy and generosity which are tradition- 
ally given by the House when it hears a Minister who has 
resigned, The cheers and approbation were the full measure 
of Sir Samuel’s triumph. Many of his former critics asked 
why Mr. Baldwin had accepted his resignation before he had 
made that statement. There was something like a boom in 
the stock of Sir Samuel’s prestige, and a slump in Mr. Bald- 
win’s. It was an almost Biblical scene illustrative of the 
truth that “ whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it ; 
and whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it.” Mr. 
Baldwin, having decided to save himself (as the symbol of 
his Cabinet) lost his reputation; Sir Samuel Hoare, having 
decided to lose himself, saved and enhanced his reputation. 
“‘ Hoare must come back, if not as Foreign Minister then as 
Prime Minister,” was a general cry raised in the Conservative 
rank and file from the moment Sir Samuel sat down after 
making his speech. “Is this the man we have dropped [it 
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was asked]? Why, he is the very leader we need.” Sir Samuel 
is not an orator in the usual sense of that word. He does not 
produce his effect by qualities of voice and of phraseology 
after the manner of such orators as Mr. Lloyd George, Herr 
Hitler, Lord Balfour or Lord Curzon. His voice is high- 
pitched and thin. His delivery is poor. His presence is unim- 
pressive. The impression he makes and in particular made on 
December 19th comes from the bedrock sincerity and good 
sense of what he says, and the simplicity with which he says it. 

On December 19th he exposed his motives as if he were 
thinking aloud, without an audience. “ Ever since I have 
been at the Foreign Office [he said] I have been obsessed 
with the urgency of two grave issues. Day in and day out I 
have been obsessed with the urgent necessity of doing every- 
thing in my power to prevent a European conflagration. 
Secondly, I have been no less obsessed with the urgent duty 
of doing everything in my power to avoid an isolated war 
between Great Britain and Italy.” Two admirable motives 
in a Foreign Secretary. With equal frankness Sir Samuel 
explained the effect made upon him by the failure of the 
League to prevent the war. “ When the election came to an 
end (he said) war had already been in progress some weeks. 
We had done our best to stop its outbreak. I myself had done 
everything within my power to mobilise world opinion against 
it at the Assembly at Geneva. In spite of our efforts the war 
had broken out, and every day that it continued it involved 
the world in greater and more dangerous problems. There 
was trouble in the East, there was trouble in Egypt, there was 
trouble brewing in more than one quarter of Europe, and not 
least there was the depressing fact that the war seemed to 
be compromising British relations with a large body of public 
opinion in France.” At another point in his speech, while 
doubting whether anyone would charge him with any 
“hesitation” in pushing the “ policy of sanctions and 
coercive action”? both in London and Geneva, he stated : 
“T never allowed a day to pass without attempting by some 
means or another to find a peaceful settlement of this hateful 
controversy.” He spoke of the double task imposed on him 
of prosecuting sanctions on the one hand and of seeking a 
pacific settlement on the other, and diagnosed the “ turning 
point ” to have been reached “ a fortnight ago,” that is about 
December 5th, the day on which he made his great appeal in 
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the House of Commons for the exercise of reason, as distinct 
from force, as a method of settling the dispute (see ContEem- 
PORARY Review, January 1936, pp. 104-6). It was at the 
beginning of December that the question of an oil embargo 
loomed seriously on the horizon as an actual possibility. 
What Sir Samuel said about it on December 19th has been 
increasingly justified since he said it. “ About a fortnight 
ago [he said] it was clear that a new situation was about to be 
created by the question of the oil embargo. It seemed clear 
that, supposing an oil embargo were to be imposed and that 
the non-member States took an effective part in it, the oil 
embargo might have such an effect upon the hostilities as to 
force their termination. Just because of the effectiveness of 
the oil sanction, provided that the non-member States had a 
full part in it, the situation immediately became more dan- 
gerous from the point of view of Italian resistance. From all 
sides we received reports that no responsible Government 
could disregard, that Italy would regard the oil embargo as a 
military sanction or act involving war against them.” 

It was at such a moment that Sir Samuel had gone to Paris. 
Heleft London on the day after his speech of December 5th. By 
December 8th he had reached his agreement with M. Laval. 
The urgency of the matter derived from the fact that Decem- 
ber 12th was the appointed day for the League of Nations to 
consider the imposition of the oil sanction that had been 
agreed on in principle in November. Sir Samuel revealed his 
realist motive when on December 19th he made this con- 
fession : “‘ Within five days the question of the oil embargo 
was to come up at Geneva, and I did not feel myself justified 
in proposing any postponement of the embargo unless it 
could be shown to the League that negotiations had actually 
started.” In other words the urgent tactical motive of the 
British Foreign Secretary was to “ postpone ”’ consideration 
by the League of Nations of the putting into operation its 
own machinery. Could there be a clearer indication that in 
his view the League of Nations was itself a danger? And if a 
responsible British Foreign Secretary, one moreover who had 
acted in the belief that the League of Nations could be used 
as an instrument of peace and who had the most direct and 
fullest information at his disposal, was driven to such a 
conclusion, is it not thereby suggested to those many people 
in Great Britain who retain their original unconditional faith 
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in the League, that they should at least accept the argument 
for reconsidering their faith or qualifying it? There was 
another side to the problem in hand. “I have been terrified 
[said Sir Samuel] with the thought—I speak very frankly to 
the House—that we might lead Abyssinia on to think that 
the League could do more than it can do.” But Sir Samuel’s 
main point was that a negotiated peace was the only practical 
means of ending the war. “ The fact is [he said] that there 
are only two ways of ending the war, either peace by negotia- 
tion or peace by surrender. If it is to be a peace by negotia- 
tion, I do not myself believe that when the time comes it will 
not be found that that peace will have to be made upon the 
three principles that I stated at the beginning of my speech. 
If hon. members have any other suggestions to make I hope 
they will make them in this debate. If it is to be a peace by 
surrender it will mean the complete collapse of one or other 
of the belligerents. My own view, and I state it frankly to the 
House, is that I believe the end of the war will come by a peace 
by negotiation. I believe that it will not come by a peace by 
complete surrender, either by one side or the other, and that 
when peace comes it will be found that the three principles 
that I have stated will be the basis of it.” 

His own and M. Laval’s bid for a negotiated settlement 
having failed, Sir Samuel gave grave warning to the House 
that “‘ a much more dangerous phase” of what was developing 
had now to be faced. The very nature of sanctions implied 
the possibility of supporting them with armed force or of 
resisting armed force that might be used against the sanc- 
tions. The theory of Geneva’s system was that it should be 
“collective.” What was its present practice? Sir Samuel 
thus described it: “We alone have taken these military 
precautions. There is the British Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
there are the British reinforcements in Egypt, in Malta and 
Aden. Not a ship, not a machine, not a man has been moved 
by any other member State.” He added that without the 
active co-operation of members of the League “ collective 
security is impossible and the League will dissolve.” Acknow- 
ledging that the prevailing public opinion, including that of 
his own party, was against him he pointed his finger at the Con- 
servative benches and declared: ‘ Looking at the situation 
as I see it, looking back at the position in which I was placed 
a fortnight ago, I say to the House that I cannot honestly 
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recant, and I sincerely believe that the course I took was the 
only course that was possible in the circumstances.” 

The question that arises is how far has the subsequent 
experience justified or condemned Sir Samuel Hoare. In the 
first place he and M. Laval were in fact instrumental in post- 
poning consideration of the oil sanction by the League of 
Nations when it met on December 12th. Thereby was 
postponed the most pressing danger of general war. So far 

~as the League itself was concerned, the paradox was a little 
wayward, The League looked helplessly on while a peace 
proposal was abandoned, itself unable to make any proposal 
for peace. 

It was inevitable that M. Laval’s position in France should 
in its turn be strained after the fate that had overtaken Sir 
Samuel Hoare. M. Laval in his turn had to run the gauntlet 
of the French Chamber. He faced the Chamber on December 
27th, when the most symbolic speech was that delivered by 
M. Paul Reynaud. M. Reynaud attacked M. Laval from what 
was virtually the Right. He had been to London to hear the 
Commons debate on December 19th. It was all the more 
remarkable therefore when he argued eight days later in the 
French Chamber that M. Laval “ must choose between Italy 
and Britain.” In the event, M. Laval narrowly survived. 
He was given by the Chamber a new lease of life, not only or 
this time even mainly because no one else was willing to 
accept his job as Prime Minister, but because of a certain 
revelation he made in his speech. What he said was that the 
French and British general staffs had now co-ordinated their 
plans to meet emergencies that might threaten either. The 
circumstances of that revelation were that the British Govern- 
ment as a result of Sir Samuel Hoare’s brutal disclosure of 
the solitary nature of Great Britain’s preparations for carry- 
ing out the “ collective ” obligations of the League Covenant, 
had invited certain States members of the League whether 
or not they were now disposed to honour paragraph 3 of 
Article 16 of the Covenant by undertaking to come to the 
help of the British fleet if and when that fleet were attacked 
by Italy. The States thus canvassed were France, Jugo- 
slavia, Greece, Turkey and Spain. The assurances desired 
were duly given by the first-named four of those States. 
France, Jugoslavia, Greece and Turkey, formally and correctly 
undertook to honour their obligations. Of the four France 
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was by far the most important. It happens that from the 
beginning of the Italo-Abyssinian controversy French opinion 
has kept open a lively eye to the two-edged implications of 
Franco-British co-operation. The French general staff there- 
fore engaged with some alacrity in conversation with the 
British general staff about the co-ordination of plans. When 
on December 27th M. Laval announced that the two staffs 
had co-ordinated their plans to meet emergencies, all French 
thought of Italy and the Mediterranean was submerged by 
the greater thought of Germany. The French Chamber 
ignored the immediate circumstances, and clung to the long- 
distance fact, of Franco-British mutual commitment for 
armed support. M. Laval was saved. As for the immediate 
circumstances, M. Laval could be relied on to ensure that the 
mutual commitment aforesaid would not be made operative 
by reason of any Italian contingency. Indeed it was known 
that the Italian fleet had received strict orders at all costs to 
avoid an “incident” with the British fleet. Even those 
British ships which carried arms to Abyssinia were grimly 
ignored. There was no longer much danger of an Italian 
attack in the Mediterranean. An Italian commentator 
neatly put it in this way, that Mr. Anthony Eden, the new 
British Foreign Secretary, whose appointment was announced 
on December 23rd, must himself make war upon Italy, if it 
was to be war, or must make peace upon Italy, if it was to be 
peace. 

After Mr. Eden assumed his office, the general question 
asked in the European capitals was how and when the French 
and British Governments could make a second attempt to 
achieve what Sir Samuel Hoare had failed to achieve, because 
British public opinion prevented him from achieving it. 
The next danger point to be negotiated was the meeting 
arranged by the League of Nations for January zoth, when 
the oil sanction was again to be considered. The paradox, 
be it noticed, still continued that every meeting of the League 
of Nations was a danger point in the path of the peacemaker. 

Fortunately on January 3rd Mr. Roosevelt delivered to 
the two Houses of Congress and broadcast throughout the 
United States a message on the neutrality policy of the 
United States. It was a message that, if carried into 
legislative effect, was bound to have a cardinal bearing on 
the question of an oil sanction. In that message he defined 
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America’s purpose as that of a “good neighbour” and 
claimed that the United States had indeed carried that 
principle into an achieved fact, “ active, present, pertinent 
and effective.” When he looked by contrast upon the 
situation abroad, he discovered a condition “ of growing ill- 
will, of marked trends towards aggression, of increasing 
armaments, of shortening tempers.” He saw in it “ many 
elements that lead to the tragedy of general war.” That 
circumstance, he held, justified the reaffirmation of America’s 
case for strict neutrality. The Neutrality Resolution then in 
force had been passed jointly by Congress on August 31st 
last. It is due to expire on February 29th next. It was one 
objective of Mr. Roosevelt’s message to suggest for substitu- 
tion a new and up-to-date machinery for dealing with the 
now clearer implications of the Italo-Abyssinian war. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s motive, running clear and strong throughout the 
message, was at all costs to keep America out of war entangle- 
ments. That is as good doctrine in the mouth of an American 
President as of a British Foreign Secretary. To that end he 
outlined a strict neutrality which refused to distinguish 
between one belligerent and another, present or future. 
There was a special sting in that formula for British opinion. 
Mr. Roosevelt left no doubt of his meaning. He formulated 
two main principles. The first was that America should 
* decline ” to supply “‘ arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war ” to any belligerent. The second was that America should 
“‘ discourage” the use by belligerents of “any and all 
American products calculated to facilitate the prosecution of 
a war in quantities over and above our normal exports to 
them in times of peace.” To British minds the questions 
raised were what constitutes a belligerent, and how the 
definition was affected by participation in Geneva’s sanctions. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s great gift to Europe is his firm and unequi- 
vocal warning that he will play no part, direct or indirect, in 
an oil sanction, or any sanction. The very theory of sanctions 
is to help one side to defeat the other. Even more than the 
existing sanctions, an oil sanction would in effect be an act 
of war. The new aspect of the danger that arose was that 
Britain might be ensnared into the status of belligerent and 
thus qualify as an object of America’s neutrality policy. 
The Neutrality Bill was amended on January Ioth in such 
a way as to make still more clearly impossible any degree 
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of American co-operation with the League of Nations in the 
event of world peace being endangered. The spirit of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s message to Congress, delivered a week before, 
was thus fully interpreted. It thereby became clear (and 
French opinion promptly recognised the fact) that Geneva’s 
own conditions for the imposition of an oil embargo could 
not now be fulfilled, for the “ negative co-operation ” of the 
non-member states seemed now finally to be ruled out; and 
if an attempt were none the less made by Geneva on January 
20th to persist in such an embargo, the only probable result 
would be merely to change the normal sources of supply, 
without depriving Italy of the supply itself. The really 
satisfactory thing to contemplate was the general manceuvre 
that took place in preparation for the meetings at Geneva on 
January 20th. The first meeting was to be that of the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen, which had been instructed to explore 
whatever conciliatory avenues might still be open after the 
Hoare-Laval peace proposals had been wrecked by an 
indignant, and merely destructive, public opinion in Great 
Britain. It would make its report to the Committee of 
Eighteen, whose peculiar business by contrast was that of 
sanctions. Seldom in the history of the League of Nations 
have we witnessed so unpractical a scene. On the one hand 
there was a committee charged to suggest the means to 
peace. On the other hand there was a committee charged to 
suggest the means to further war. The personnel of the two 
committees was mostly the same. In November the League 
of Nations committed itself in principle to the application of 
an oil sanction if and when it could be made effective. Its 
effectiveness would depend, not mainly upon the member 
States (Britain, Russia, Rumania, Holland) which supply oil, 
but upon the non-member States, principally the United 
States and Germany. America had now made it clear beyond 
any doubt, even in the mind of the most incorrigible sanction- 
ist, that she would not co-operate in any anti-Italian measures 
whatsoever. On the other hand nobody ever expected that 
Hamburg would refuse any of the trade that would be 
presented by the operation of an oil sanction against Italy. 
Sanctions attempted by a League that is less than half a 
League have broken on what ought to have been the obvious 
rock of the non-member States. 
GrorcE Giascow. 
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ALBERT OF BELGIUM.* 


The most popular and the most attractive figure of the 
World War has found the ideal biographer in Professor 
Emile Cammaerts—poet, historian, patriot. Of King Albert 
it may be said without exaggeration that the truest story of 
his life is itself the highest praise. The more we hear about 
him the more we admire and love. Known to his own people 
before the war as a good man and a good king, he was revealed 
by the titanic conflict as one of the immortals. His place in 
history is secure. What Abraham Lincoln was to the North, 
Albert was to the Belgians at the crisis of their fate. 

The book opens with a dramatic account of the night of 
August 2nd, 1914, when the German ultimatum fell like a 
thunderbolt on the cheerful and prosperous little country 
which believed itself secure behind its paper barrier of 
guaranteed neutrality. The emergency called forth qualities 
of leadership and heroism in the young ruler unsuspected by 
all but his closest friends. He had seen the catastrophe 
approaching, as we read in a valuable chapter entitled the 
Gathering of the Clouds (1904-14), and had striven as hard as 
his uncle to prepare the army for a sudden attack. “It was 
largely owing to his foresight and energy, during the first four 
years of his reign, that the Belgians could contemplate the 
forthcoming struggle with some hope of putting up a fight and 

* Albert of Belgium. By Emile Cammaerts. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 
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making an effort worthy of their cause. It was entirely due 
to his military leadership and to the enthusiasm which it 
stirred in the army that this fight was prolonged to the end, 
and that Belgium, instead of becoming an object of pity, 
preserved through all her reverses the dignity of an un- 
conquerable nation.” That Belgium ever compromised her 
neutrality while the menace was approaching is warmly 
denied by the author, who reminds us that it was not till 
after nearly three months of fighting that the Belgians were 
cheered by the sight of French and British uniforms. 

Though there is plenty of history in the book, as is inevit- 
able in the life of a king, its main interest lies in the revelation 
of personality. Without possessing the commanding abilities 
of Leopold II, Albert was well above the average in general 
capacity, and he rose to the situation without an effort. 
Modest, thoughtful, kindly, simple in his tastes, wholly free 
from the volcanic hatreds of a Clemenceau or the touchiness 
of a Woodrow Wilson, he remained cool and steadfast 
throughout, finding consolation for the horrors of the struggle 
and the sufferings of his people in the justice of his cause and 
the certainty of ultimate victory. Professor Cammaerts, who 
writes with no less eloquence than affection, paints an arrest- 
ing picture of his hero during the struggle. “* Those who saw 
La Panne during the years of waiting will never forget the 
tall and austere figure standing on the last strip of Belgian 
shore, confronted with stormy clouds and foaming sea, 
watching with calm courage during that long vigil, with all 
the regal splendour stripped from his Court, and almost all 
his land torn from his friendly grasp, alone among the blind 
elements and the blinder injustice of man, with no comfort 
but his queen, brought as low as any sovereign can be 
brought by the forces of destiny and as high as any man can 
be raised by the conviction of his right and the faith in his 
cause.” 

The later chapters describe the joyful return and the un- 
ceasing labours of reconstruction during the fifteen years that 
remained, When the intoxication of victory was over the 
king, like other rulers, realised what a gigantic task they had 
to face. In addition to the world depression, from which no 
country could hope to escape, Belgium was distracted by 
internal feuds, of which the rivalry between Flemings and 
Walloons was the worst. The biographer speaks of his bitter 
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disappointments ; yet he lived long enough to see the worst 
features of that old antagonism overcome. A penultimate chap- 
ter, entitled The Man and the King, introduces us to a perfect 
family life, to his religion, his political ideas, his wide intellec- 
tual interests. No ruler kept himself better informed by study 
and travel of what was going on in the world, and no monarch 
strove more diligently to keep up with the rapid march of 
ideas. When he fell from a rock on the evening of February 
17th, 1934, at the age of 58, he was still young in mind 
and in body. The loss was irreparable, and the grief of his 
people was a measure of his services. When most of the states- 
men and soldiers of the world war are forgotten, the name of 
King Albert, the Knight sans peur et sans reproche, will stand 
out as the symbol of duty nobly done. 
GaPEGi 


* * . * * * 


THE: CATHOLIC TRADITION OF: THE 
LAW OF NATIONS.* 


Mr. Eppstein’s book is published under the auspices of the 
Catholic Council for International Relations and with the 
assistance of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace ; and it bears the imprimatur of the Vicar-General of 
the archdiocese of Westminster. It may therefore be regarded 
as, in some sort, an authorised presentation for English- 
speaking readers of the Roman Catholic attitude towards the 
problems of international relations. Some such restatement 
was certainly called for, since it is now twenty years since the 
appearance of the excellent little work entitled 4 Primer of 
Peace and War, in which the regretted Father Plater set forth 
the principles of international morality for his co-religionists 
amid the early perplexities of the war. The later volume is 
on a more ambitious scale and is written with a firmer grasp 
of political realities, for not only has the experience of well- 
nigh a generation left its mark on Catholic thinking, but Mr. 
Eppstein himself, from his post of vantage at the League of 
Nations Union, has acquired a far greater insight into the 
actual conduct of international affairs than was vouchsafed 
to Father Plater. 

* The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations. By John Eppstein. Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 1935. 525 pp. 
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Nevertheless the two books proceed substantially along 
the same lines—the lines of the Catholic tradition as formu- 
lated by St. Thomas Aquinas, rejecting, on the one hand, 
the anarchism of the pacifist sects and, on the other, the 
immoralism of the diehards who appear and reappear in 
every age. As Mr. Eppstein puts it: “ Christianity is not a 
social programme, and the establishment of external peace is 
not the direct object of the Christian revelation ; rather is it 
the consequence of a Christian life. Political peace depends 
upon the observance of the Natural Law, which Christ came 
not to destroy but to fulfil.” Here we have the philosophical 
justification of the Catholic policy towards International 
Law (which, though no longer Christian Law, remains 
Natural Law) and of the perpetual new adjustments—well 
called concordats—between the Vatican and the Powers that 
be at any given moment. 

In a changing world the emphasis of Catholic international 
morality will necessarily vary from age to age and from 
generation to generation. Father Plater was more concerned 
with the Catholic attitude towards war and military service 
and with the Catholic doctrine of the “just war.” Mr. 
Eppstein, for his part, has much that is interesting to say on 
this topic, as in his remark that Tertullian (a.p. 155-222) was 
the earliest known instance of “a Christian writer who 
condemns all military service on the authority of the Gospel.” 
But his most striking section is that entitled “‘ The Place of 
Nationality in the Law of Nations.” Here Father Plater was 
groping his way in the dark and contented himself with 
laying it down that “these problems are fundamentally 
moral problems and must be judged on moral grounds,” 
whilst on the kindred issue of colonial policy he had prac- 
tically nothing to say, beyond a bare condemnation of 
“‘ conquest.” Mr. Eppstein, on the other hand, devotes three 
chapters respectively to “ the rights and limits of nationality,” 
“the rights of national minorities” and “ the rights of 
backward races.” Here he takes up the position set forth by 
Acton in his famous essay of 1862 as against the orthodox 
nineteenth-century Liberal view, which he characterises as a 
pursuit of a “ will-o’-the-wisp.” It is indeed difficult, in 
retrospect, to understand how what Mr. Eppstein calls “ the 
idolatry of the unitary nation-state” can have appealed to 
minds such as John Stuart Mill, Lord Durham, or, in the last 
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generation, Vinogradoff—not to speak of Woodrow Wilson. 
However, the wheel has now come full circle and one need 
not be a Roman Catholic to approve Mr. Eppstein’s exposi- 
tion and the authoritative statements, such as that of the 
Catholic Union of International Studies, with which he backs 
it up. 

As for the rights of backward peoples, the application of 
Christian principles is here too plain to be overlooked. It 
ought to be impossible in a Christian country for anyone to 
advocate, in the name of “ justice ” or morality, the handing 
over of African peoples from one European government to 
another in order to appease ill-feeling due to mistaken policies 
in Europe. Mr. Eppstein closes his chapter on this subject 
with a text which some of our vicarious altruists might 
meditate with advantage. “It were better for him that a 
millstone should be hanged about his neck and that he 
should be drowned in the depth of the sea.” ‘‘ The Colonial 
Power has no mandate to transform the African or the 
Indian into an artificial European. It is its duty to respect 
the native language and every indigenous custom and 
tradition which is not in conflict with the moral law.” So 
writes Mr. Eppstein, treading in the footsteps of Vittoria, 
the great Dominican, to whom the Western world is indebted 
for the first exposition of the principle of trusteeship or 
mandate. It would be an offence equally against Africa and 
against the Covenant to place backward peoples, at this stage 
of the development of international relations, under the rule 
or guardianship of powers for whom the conception of 
trusteeship has no meaning. 

One final observation is called for. It applies both to Mr. 
Eppstein’s book and to Father Plater’s. Both these writers, 
with their ability, their fair-mindedness, their command over 
their material, reveal what one might call the potentiality of 
creativeness. They might have written original books, books 
in which one would have felt the material being moulded at 
every point by a mind which has its own standards of truth 
or, as some would say, of artistic perfection. Thus it is that 
real books are written. In that sense, Mr. Eppstein’s book is 
not a real book. It is an exposition by a capable and dutiful 
disciple, eked out with an anthology of authoritative pro- 
nouncements from the first century a.D. to the latest declara- 
tions of the Holy See. It is not in this way that the greatest 
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of the Protestant books on these high themes have been 
written. No doubt they are less readable. But is not Mr. 
Eppstein’s very readableness partly due to the fact that he 
has not wrestled with the fundamental issues himself but has 
taken the answers to them from others? So much was due 
in candour to the author of what will undoubtedly be an 
indispensable companion to students of international politics 
for many years to come. 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


* * * * * 


UNEMPLOYMENT.* 
This Report, prepared by a Group of Members of the Royal 


Institute, is an important contribution to the understanding 
of the grave economic malady from which the world is 
suffering. Though international in its prime intent, it gives 
close attention to the differences of the causation and 
character of the depression in the several countries and 
supplies the fullest volume of available up-to-date statistics. 
It does not attempt to simplify a problem which is essentially 
complex, or to furnish a single solution. But it does effectively 
distinguish the long-term depression from the particular post- 
war disturbances which have so greatly aggravated it, and 
distinguish, so far as is possible, the economic, pecuniary and 
psychological factors, all of which have figured prominently 
as causes and effects. 

By unquestionable evidence they show that in this country, 
Germany and America, when a period of post-war prosperity 
was acclaimed, a large amount of unemployment existed, 
chiefly attributable to rapid technological advances, and in 
Britain to a visible decline in the great exporting trades. It 
is to agriculture, mining and the standardised manufactures 
that we must look for the directly economic causation. For 
in them the growth of productivity has been continually 
advancing faster than their markets. Here, however, comes 
in the population question, the decline of the growth of most 
European peoples, and the inability of the great growing 
Asiatic populations to purchase the increased actual and 
potential supplies of foods and manufactured goods which 
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the advanced white peoples could produce. On the top of 
these general economic movements came the post-war dis- 
locations of frontiers, tariffs, credit, exchanges, internal and 
external indebtedness, upsetting the delicate play of finance 
and commerce, and bringing into the forefront of our problem 
the portent of an economic nationalism, carrying with it the 
political and military dangers which in their turn have 
injurious reactions upon the economic system. 

Coming to remedies, the Report wishes statesmen and 
business men to explore all opportunities for getting back to 
a genuine internationalism of free trade, migration of labour 
and monetary stability. The grave difficulties of dispelling 
economic isolationism are admitted. But they must be over- 
come, unless civilisation with its increasing productivity and 
its pacific international relations is to collapse. The writers 
do not believe in a merely “ natural” process of recovery, 
nor that the capitalist system can be resumed on a basis of 
freely competitive private enterprise. Centralisation, national 
and international, has a place in the new order, and each 
country must bring considered forethought to bear upon its 
standard industries. The intelligence of business men and 
trade unions in such a process will need the aid of public 
authorities, and these authorities will have to play a growing 
part, not merely in supporting the necessary margin of un- 
employed, but in the development of public works that lie 
outside the actual sphere of private enterprise. 

But a national policy, however thoughtful, cannot suflice. 
“Generally speaking, the first requisite in framing a long- 
term employment policy is to know whether the scales are 
to come down on the side of political co-operation or on that 
of growing isolation. If there is to be permanent political 
co-operation there must be economic agreement, since no 
political co-operation is possible where economic conflict is 
recurrent.”* While the incipient means for such economic 
agreement exists already in the International Labour Office 
and the economic activities of the League of Nations, the 
immediate application of these instruments is crippled by the 
persistence of that nationalist emotionalism which precludes 
governments and peoples from seeing clearly their true 
political and economic interests and pursuing them. If and 
when the different States come to recognise their true 
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community of interests they may follow a policy of co-opera- 
tion which will enable each country to utilise fully its resources 
of capital and labour. J. A. Hopson. 


* * * * * 


SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY.* 


The life of Sir Samuel Romilly, the great lawyer, Whig and 
reformer, has been curiously neglected by historians and Mr. 
C. G. Oakes has now sought to fulfil the need in his biography. 
His volume is somewhat laboriously written and occasionally 
the author lapses into obscure psycho-analytical language. 
Moreover the grammatical or printer’s errors are unusually 
frequent. But in spite of such faults this work merits con- 
sideration because the author has clearly undertaken pains- 
taking and extensive research into the sources of information, 
although he makes the surprising statement: “I cannot, 
with sincerity, thank officials of the British Museum in any 
respect whatever.” 

Mr. Oakes writes essentially as a lawyer and penologist 
intensely interested in the theory of punishment and in the 
life of a pioneer reformer who attacked the savage and 
ineffective severities of the English criminal law at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It is, therefore, not 
altogether surprising that Mr. Oakes should fail to give an 
adequate and balanced picture of Romilly’s place in the Whig 
party and especially of his long collaboration with “the 
Mountain” and in particular with Brougham against the 
“ Philistines.” Unfortunately, moreover, the author has 
committed a number of errors of fact such as that Lord 
Chatham commanded the fleet in the Walcheren expedition. 

The principal interest in this volume lies in the full account 
of Romilly’s sustained Parliamentary efforts in favour of law 
reform, which began after his entry into the House of Com- 
mons in 1806 as Solicitor-General. Born in 1757, of Huguenot 
parents, Romilly became deeply attracted by liberal writers, 
including Rousseau and Beccaria with his enlightened 
theory of punishment. He travelled widely and took more 
than an academic interest in the French Revolution; the 
excesses of which, however, turned his enthusiasm into 


* Sir Samuel Romilly, 1757-1818 : “The Friend of the Oppressed.” By C. G. Oakes. 
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disgust. It was probably Jeremy Bentham who exercised over 
him the most profound and lasting influence. Romilly, says 
Mr. Oakes, “sought with the knowledge that he had acquired, 
gradually to place the law on a scientific basis on principles 
laid down by Bentham.” Although, however, their personal 
relations continued intimate, Bentham was eventually in 
1818 to oppose Romilly as being “ a friend only to moderate 
reform.” Being essentially a realist, Romilly preferred 
progressive measures of alleviation to the total rejection of a 
revolutionary programme. 

While Romilly took part, particularly along with Brougham, 
in urging measures of social reform, his main efforts were 
devoted to the reform of the criminal law. Over two hundred 
offences, many of a trivial nature, were punishable by death, 
on the theory that the possibility of such a penalty was 
essential as a deterrent. Yet crime was steadily increasing. 
Victims refused to prosecute, juries to convict, and in most 
cases the capital punishment was remitted. Absurdity was 
reached when a jury with “ pious perjury ” would value a 
ten-pound Bank of England note at thirty-nine shillings! 
Romilly presented some impressive figures when introducing 
in 1818 for the fifth time his Bill to abrogate the death penalty 
for privately stealing in a shop to the value of 5s. Between 
1805-17, 655 persons had been indicted, 177 acquitted, 113 
capitally convicted and not one executed. Similarly in thefts 
of over 40s., out of 1,097 persons sent for trial from 1808-15, 
293 had been sentenced to death but none executed. In 1808 
Romilly had succeeded in removing the death penalty against 
pickpockets, and the proportionate increase in convictions 
justified his now commonplace thesis that certainty of punish- 
ment is more effective than uncertainty of severity. His 
measures, however, were consistently baulked by the House 
of Lords, and in particular by Ellenborough and Eldon, over 
the latter of whom, paradoxically enough, Romilly had 
acquired a dominating influence in the Court of Chancery. If 
Romilly’s immediate success was small, his persistent cam- 
paign opened the way for radical reform in the succeeding 
generation. It is, yet, a remarkable fact that Romilly who 
enjoyed an unrivalled reputation for disinterested conduct, 
uninfluenced by fear or favour, failed to appreciate the abuses 
of the Chancery Court and resolutely opposed the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge. 
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The parts played by Romilly in the early proceedings 
against Princess Caroline and in the Byron affair provide Mr. 
Oakes with an opportunity to discuss these sensational 
causes célébres. In 1805 Romilly was consulted by the Prince 
of Wales as to the charges against the Princess and he became 
subsequently secretary of “ the Delicate Investigation ” held 
by the Privy Council. Mr. Oakes argues with effect against 
the view of Sir Edward Parry in his Queen Caroline that 
Romilly was the official—and harsh—prosecutor and not 
simply an independent official to take down the depositions 
of the witnesses. In the Byron case in 1816, Romilly received 
a general retainer as counsel for Byron. Unfortunately by a 
culpable error on the part of his clerk, it was forgotten and 
not communicated to Romilly who proceeded to advise Lady 
Byron. The former admitted “that he had done a very 
incorrect thing in being consulted by Lady Byron,” and it 
seems that there was some foundation for Byron’s continuous 
and bitter invective against Romilly, although he was not 
personally to blame. Mr. Oakes, however, regards Byron’s 
complaint as purely “ technical,”’ since he had “ never re- 
quired Romilly to implement the retainer.” 


* * * * * 


COWPER AND EVANGELICISM.* 


Mr. Gilbert Thomas’ book supplies a necessary corrective 
to recent biographers who have attributed Cowper’s recurrent 
madness to his religious convictions. Evangelicism, says Mr. 
Fausset, was “ the sword which wounded him beyond the 
hope of healing.” Lord David Cecil in his brilliant and sym- 
pathetic study, The Stricken Deer, is more discerning. 
Evangelicism, he admits, by satisfying a need of the poet’s 
nature at first brought relief but failed to cure him, contribut- 
ing indeed to the permanence of his malady. Mr. Thomas 
suggests that such melancholic madness was after all “ con- 
stitutional ” and due to “a physical predisposition ” which 
even modern psychology cannot probe. ‘“ Why,” he asks, 
“this preoccupation with Cowper’s madness?” During the 
greater part of his sixty-eight years he was quite sane, sur- 
rounded by devoted friends and enjoying “a reasonable 
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degree of happiness,” as the result of “‘ congenial environment 
and congenial occupation.” The author’s protest is that of 
informed common sense against the subtle diagnoses and 
penetrative insight of literary biographers, whose assumption 
he questions, maintaining that “ the neat division of Cowper’s 
life into periods will not stand the test of data, and that the 
attempt at such theoretic precision distorts our whole view 
of him and his work.” He complains that they select the 
poet’s “ gloomiest utterances” and “make insufficient 
allowance for his merely habitual use of Calvinistic termin- 
ology.” Although in his study of the poet and his environment 
he does not approach, or attempt to approach, their literary 
art, he reveals, as they do not, a personal knowledge of 
evangelicals. ‘‘ Newton’s influence,” he admits, “ was in 
some respects an unfortunate one for Cowper.” Although he 
effectively vindicates Newton’s memory, he regrets that 
Cowper was influenced by the evangelicism of Calvinists 
rather than that of Wesley, with his joyous assurance of 
salvation and conviction that “‘ whatever it prove beside, no 
Scripture can prove predestination.” Yet Calvinism, Mr. 
Thomas contends, proved indispensable to Cowper, as to other 
intellectuals of his age, because it provided a rationalistic basis 
of their faith; and was “on balance more of a blessing to 
Cowper than a curse.” With this latter verdict it is difficult 
to agree. Granted all the extenuating circumstances, the 
terrible, recurring delusion of William Cowper that he was 
irretrievably damned hereafter remains linked with his 
Calvinism. That Cowper’s faith, as Mr. Thomas argues, 
should inevitably colour the form of his madness, is natural ; 
but the colour indicts the faith. 

The author is on surer ground when he insists that the 
melancholy of a poet contains its own antidote ; and quotes 
the wise words of Goldwin Smith on Cowper’s de profundts, 


The Castaway : 


the despair which finds this vent in verse is hardly despair. Poetry 
can never be the direct expression of emotion; it must be the 
product of reflexion combined with an exercise of the faculty of 
composition which in itself is pleasurable. ; 


It is strange how literary biographers have failed to detect 
this obvious truth, which Cowper’s women friends and all their 
counterparts to-day took and take for granted. 
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Cowper, the author justly concludes, was not “ a potentially 
creative poet whom evangelicism destroyed ” but “ the com- 
mentator ” of the age he served so well, “ the critic whom 
evangelicism moved to song and sometimes lifted above 
himself.” The source of his poetic inspiration is thereby a 
blessing to us; but whether it was to him is less certain. 


Dy Pook 


* * * * * 


INTIMATE THINGS.* 


Karel Capek needs no introduction to English readers. In 
this delightful series of short essays he reveals himself to us 
much as Miss Rose Macaulay has done in her Personal Plea- 
sures. With some of these experiences, foibles, likings, small 
misadventures, dreams and superstitions we feel on familiar 
ground—who does not know the “ perpetual expectation ”’ 
aroused by the postman’s knock, or “ the luxury of advising 
a neighbour ” ?—the slightly foreign flavour, however, adds 
zest to the description. The translator has been remarkably 
successful in her rendering of both literary and colloquial 
passages (one may instance, for the latter, the workmen’s 
slang in “A Clean Job’’), while her footnotes, explaining 
allusions and place-names, are invaluable. The book is full 
of happy phrases, of wit and irony, of a tolerant sympathy, 
an understanding of children, birds and beasts, and landscape. 
Nature and man are contrasted, “a Ministry does not fall as 
beautifully as the leaves of the hazelnut bushes.” 

The author’s keen interest, dating from childhood, in the 
varied labours of men is summed up in the concluding lines 
of the first essay, where he hopes that his writing may 
express “all the lusty strength and skill which men of 
towering stature put into their work before the astonished 
and fascinated eyes of a child.” Something of that marvelling 
gaze he still retains, as he looks on his world—on the pheno- 
menon of the snow, to which he is as peculiarly sensitive as 
was Robert Bridges ; on the earth’s “ bright and changing 
garment,” as in the two exquisite, colourful essays, “ Plough- 
land” and “Golden Earth”: ‘Gold, scarlet, dappled 
brown. Lord God, I thank Thee for the lovely journey of the 
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year.” He feels the romance of the “ last lamp on the edge 
of the town,” the magic of maps and travel, the fascination of 
“little things.” He discusses in illuminating fashion certain 
phrases in common use, as in “ Fires,” and can acutely depict 
physical misery, as in “The Cold.” Himself a Dickens 
enthusiast, he reminds us at times of Elia, especially when 
disputing the truth of the aphorism “ that women cannot 
keep a secret,” or writing paradoxically “ in praise of clumsy 
people.” Several essays are devoted to the study of cats in 
their relation to men; one begins, “ This is my Man. I am 
not afraid of him.” But among such lighter pages are others 
that strike a philosophic note, as where Nature teaches “ the 
eternal co-existence of life and death.” 


E.G.5. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Friedrich Engels,* by Gustav Mayer, is the first biography of the 
friend and collaborator of Marx, the joint founder of the Socialist 
movement in Europe. For those who have no time to read the author’s 
two large volumes published in German in 1933, the shorter biography 
will be particularly welcome. At last full justice is done to one of the 
most influential figures of the nineteenth century. He will always be 
known, as he wished to be known, first and foremost as the friend of 
Marx. How much more he was, how independent a thinker, how pro- 
ductive a publicist, how able an organiser, we learn in detail for the 
first time from the indefatigable researches of Dr. Mayer. The author 
bears his learning lightly, and the story is told with spirit and skill. 
English readers should have a special interest in the man who came to 
us in 1842 at the age of 22 and spent the rest of his life in his adopted 
home. His first and most celebrated book, The Condition of the Working 
Class in England, published in 1845, is still read, and is still worth 
reading. His experience of the cotton trade, in which he earned his 
living, led him to dedicate his life to the destruction of the laissez-faire 
capitalism which held the field. More famous and more effective was 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848, in which he collaborated with Marx. 
The more we learn of one of the most celebrated friendships in history, 
the more attractive becomes the personality of Engels. Generous, sweet- 
tempered, modest, loyal, he made as many friends as the sour and 
quarrelsome Marx made enemies. Healthy, happy and prosperous, 
he was in love with life. He had nothing of the rebel and the con- 
spirator except his creed. The crowning experience of his seventy-five 
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years was the Congress at Ziirich in 1893, when he was hailed as the 
Nestor of European Socialism. ‘“ We are a Great Power,” he proudly 
declared. “ That is my pride. We have not lived in vain.” Dr. Mayer 
has performed his task with conspicuous success, and his story will be 
read with equal interest by those who hold and those who reject the 
Marxian faith. 

* * * * * 

In More Letters from Martha Wilmot: Impressions of Vienna, 
1819-29,* the Marchioness of Londonderry and Dr. H. M. Hyde have 
published a further selection from Martha Wilmot’s remarkable diary 
and correspondence. The earlier volume, published in 1934, The 
Russian Fournals of Martha and Catherine Wilmot, gave a striking 
pievure of Russian society life from 1803-8, when Martha was the guest 
of the famous Princess Daschkaw. After her return, she married in 
1812 one William Bradford, who had been an army chaplain in the 
Peninsular Campaign and had recited the “ few short prayers ” over 
the body of Sir John Moore at Corunna. In 1819 he was appointed 
chaplain to the British Embassy in Vienna and this volume covers 
the following decade during which Martha moved in the circles of a 
brilliant cosmopolitan society. Her letters, like her Russian journal, 
are full of vivacity, colour and detail, providing a vivid impression 
both of the world of luxury and glitter around her and of its leading 
figures. But if Martha joined in this life, she also retained a detached 
and critical outlook. She could stigmatise the “ Vienna Saloon” as 
“an awful, proud, dull assemblage of well-fancied head dresses and 
well-flounced petticoats where one thought beyond rival rank or rival 
flounces never penetrates their phlegmatic carcases,’ and expatiate 
“on the demoralised state” of Vienna, “‘ on the system of espionage, 
the bribery, corruption, and galantry from high to low, the churlish 
inhospitality of the great nobless, and the jealousy or dislike of the 
English.” This volume also contains Martha’s record of a tour in 
Italy and the Tyrol. Lady Londonderry has written a necessary 
Introduction, dealing with the Wilmot family, and the text has been 
usefully annotated by Dr. Hyde with historical notes on many of 
the persons and events touched upon. The illustrations include a 
number of interesting drawings, made by William Bradford, of 
prominent contemporaries, such as Metternich and Esterhazy. 


* * * * * 


Among the many passages in Holy Writ describing Nature, those 
relating to trees are not the least beautiful. Archdeacon Lonsdale Ragg, 
in his Tree Lore in the Bible, discourses on them with a delightful 
enthusiasm and learning. These studies are mainly reprinted, with 
additions, from The Tree Lover, of which he is Editor; they are illus- 
trated by some of his very delicate and accurate pencil sketches. 
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Biblical trees in their natural growth, the uses to which they are put, 
trees in parable and symbol, and the associations, some of them 
specially sacred to us, which they evoke—such is his theme. Very little, 
as the Archdeacon points out, is said in the Bible about forestry or 
tree cultivation, apart from that of fruit trees. In a future edition per- 
haps we might be told which trees probably furnished the “ gopher 
wood” for the Ark of the Flood, and the “ shittim wood” for the 
Ark of the Covenant. 


* * * * * 


A valuable contribution to the study of the foundation of the short- 
lived Habsburg Empire of Mexico comes from Mr. Daniel Dawson in 
The Mexican Adventure.* His detailed narrative of the causes and 
events leading to the final acceptance of the throne in 1864 is based 
upon a close study of original material, in particular the documents in 
the Staats Archiv in Vienna. He confines to a short epilogue the tragic 
failure of the three-year reign, rendered inevitable by Napoleon’s 
ruthless betrayal. Assumption of the throne had only become a 
practical possibility by French arms and Mr. Dawson argues that, at 
the very moment of success, Napoleon was most probably anxious 
to withdraw from an ill-judged and costly adventure. But forced to 
continue by the proclamation of the Mexican Empire through General 
Forey, Napoleon then “ used every form of pressure to hasten Maxi- 
milian’s acceptance, and so bring nearer the day when the new ruler 
should be able to dispense with outside help.”” Maximilian, on his side, 
becoming more and more involved in a scheme which touched his 
Habsburg pride and fancy and appealed to his consort Charlotte, con- 
ceived it a point of honour not to withdraw even at the prospect of no 
English guarantee. While continuing to show Napoleon “an appearance 
of absolute inflexibility,” he “ was, in reality, unwilling to do anything 
which might make it impossible for him eventually to abandon that 
condition whose fulfilment would constitute his strongest safeguard.” 
It is clear that Maximilian’s judgment was strongly influenced by his 
father-in-law, Leopold I of the Belgians. Mr. Dawson declares that 
in the question of renouncing his Austrian rights “as at every other 
moment of decision, the advice of King Leopold had weighed heavily, 
perhaps decisively, in the scale.” It seems that the king’s insistence 
upon sufficient support and guarantees steadily weakened as Maxi- 
milian’s entanglement and Napoleon’s pressure grew greater. The 
general public, as well-as the student, should enjoy and profit from 
this new and scholarly account of a most dramatic episode in history, 
written in an attractive and straightforward style. 

* * * * * 


M. Robert de Traz’s thoughtful little book, L’ Esprit de Généve, has 
been translated into English by Miss Fried-Ann Kindler in The 
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Spirit of Geneva.* The author has for long been thoroughly acquainted 
with the international atmospheré at Geneva and in this volume he 
sets out to expose, explain and reflect upon the spirit which animates 
the work of the League of Nations and of the many international 
associations which have their centre in that city, with its great tradi- 
tion of international consciousness. M. de Traz is optimistic of an 
increasing measure of goodwill and collaboration between nations in 
all fields. But though the League can provide the machinery for a 
new and more equitable international order, its prestige has so declined 
as to make it only “ a clearing house for material forces ” and a channel 
of negotiation. This book was written before the imposition of sanc- 
tions in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute and it may be that M. de Traz, 
like many others, is hopefully revising his opinion of the League’s 
inefficacy. In his conclusion, the author looks to a “ modern human- 
ism ” in Europe through which national loyalties may become subject 
to a common “ European sense.” Upon the outcome of the great test 
of collective action, now in issue, must largely depend the growth of 
an international loyalty which can embrace not only Europe but the 
world. 
* * * * * 

Mrs. Mary S. Gretton’s little book, Rue and Rosemary,f is a laudable 
piece of historical and imaginative writing, relating to early Tudor 
England. Through the life of a contemporary, Lady Katherine Gordon, 
who was the wife of Perkin Warbeck and first cousin of James IV of 
Scotland, Mrs. Gretton views a series of historical episodes, concluding 
with the death of Thomas More and the spoliation of the monasteries. 
She conveys the atmosphere of the age in a style which, if at times 
tortuous, is both rich and expressive. Apart from its intrinsic worth, 
the allocation of the profits of this book to the Scholarship Fund of 
Burford Grammar School provides worthy reason for its purchase. 

* * * * * 


The Book World,t edited by Mr. John Hampden, is a delightful 
survey of the many aspects and problems which beset authors, pub- 
lishers and booksellers. The writers of some dozen articles are all 
authorities on their subjects and include Mr. Stanley Unwin, Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton, Mr, Gerald Gould, Mr. Basil Blackwell, and Mr. J. Ainslie 
Thin. It is definitely a work suitable for the general reader who is 
interested in books themselves, dealing as it does with authorship, 
publishing, book production, reviewing and bookselling. The chapters 
on English Books Abroad, The Public Library, and The Circulating 


Library, give further proof of the vast and ever-growing reading public. 
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